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We Are Buying 


By ROBERT M. FUOSS 


Managing Editor, The Saturday Evening Post 


INCE Ben Hibbs became the Editor and 

I his managing editor only a very few 

days ago, it is obviously too early for 
us to give your readers a blueprint of the 
changes that may be made in The Saturday 
Evening Post. We realize that only fools 
would chuck overboard in wholesale quantity 
the policies that have built The Post into a 
position of greatness. On the other hand, we 
do have convictions about the direction in 
which the magazine must move. 

So far as articles are concerned we feel 
that most people prefer eight articles of 2500 
or 3000 words to four or five of 5000. This 
does not mean that all our articles will be in 
the abbreviated lengths, but it does mean 
that the trend will be toward that goal— 
with greater emphasis on woman-appeal and 
youth-appeal, continued use of the short biog- 
raphy, more attention.to “how to live with 
what you’ve got.” 

In the short story and serial field we feel 
that there has been a regrettable lack of 
good, contemporary fiction. For whatever 
reasons many of America’s foremost writers 
have turned to the historical or period story; 
the coon-skin cap and the Bar III are 
too much with us. Our search, there- 
fore, is for the writer who, in twenty 
double-spaced pages or less, can tell 
1942’s story so that it will be of equal 
interest to men and women. 


War, as you know, has placed a heavy 
hand on our space. This does not mean, 
however, that there will not be room for 
new names in The Post. Last year we pub- 
lished the work of 116 new writers and there 
is no reason why that many more can’t make 
our columns this year . if their ability is 
commensurate with their ambition. 

One thing I cannot emphasize too strongly. 
The change in editorship of The Post has 
been interpreted in various ways. Let me 
make it perfectly clear that this change has 
no political implications. We are neither pro- 
New Deal nor anti-New Deal. We shall find 
good where good is, bad where bad is, and 
we shall be neither the tool nor the mouth- 
piece for any man or group of men. 

If there is any change in The Post’s out- 
look, it will be toward a more youthful point 
of view. Mr. Hibbs is a Kansas born forty 
year old; I am 29. Like most young men 
we see even the burning world of today opti- 
mistically. We do not believe that “the end 
is near.” We look forward to the post-war 
years as one of man’s great opportunities, 
not as a period when the human race need 

“go backwards a thousand years.” 

We want The Post to be the mag- 
azine for the young in mind and the 
strong in heart. Like all other editors 
we’re delighted to find people who 
can help us reach our goal. 








Just Batting Around 


By RICHARD SALE 


Author of the Current 4-Part Novel “Cardinal Rock” in Coronet, and lots of etcs. 


*VE noticed a the part of 


literary agents recently to steer the writer 


tenaency on 


away from writing war stories. “Every- 
body is writing war stories,” they say, “and 
you have a better chance of selling 
escapist.” 
Perhaps this is true. My only 
with it is that although everybody 


1 
sometning 


argument 
is writing 
war stories, everybody is not selling war 
stories, for numerous reasons of which more 
anon. 

Paul Reynolds, Jr., my agent, passed on a 
pearl of wisdom to me when I first began 
writing the modern war story. “Always re- 
member,” he said, “there really is no such 
thing as a war story. There are only stories 
of people at war.” 

Let us all put that in our notebooks. 
the first prerequisite. 

“People at war” simply means that you 
are not going 
Vought 


to write a story about how a 
fighter knocked down the enemy 
planes ; or how a Phillipine Q-boat torpedoed 
the Akagi; or how a 155mm cannon lobbed 
a shell right into Yamashita San’s breakfast 
tray in the Manila Hotel. Instead, you are 
going to write a story about Private John 
Smith, or Commodore Browning, or Ensign 
Adams, or Lieutenant Ferris. 

One of these individuals, among the other 
characters of 
Axis. Being at war entails a great personal 
problem. This is true of any soldier or 
sailor or marine in the war today. There 
is a problem in every man’s make-up 
today which will or will not be solved under 
fire. The most prevalent problem is: will I 
be afraid? Ninety-nine and forty-four one 
hundredths per cent think about this one. It 
is too universal to be made the basis of a good 
short story, unless it is treated with extreme 
novelty, originality, and skill. After all, there 


your tale, is at war with the 


1 
I 


> 


are much minor problems which become 
terribly important when the lives of men and 
ships and planes, indeed, the lives of nations, 
are stake. So John Smith has a problen, 
a personal problem, and in the story it is 


going to be solved, or it is not going to be 
é ts) 5 5 


al 


solved, from the experience he will draw 
from the action involved. 

The next step in the story is the branch of 
service, and the locale involved. This is the 
sticker. You simply cannot read your history, 
even if it is as new as this morning’s head- 
lines, and use what has happened for your 
tale. You must recall that when your God- 
blessed prose appears, it will be from three 
months from the time you cash the 
check, it delivered. What is and hot 
in the morning paper is creaky and insignifi- 
cant by that time. 


to six 


I new 


So you are stuck—like number two radio- 
man in a B17E—in a very tight place. You 
are in the position of having to guess, fore- 
tell, or foresee, what will be fresh three to 
six months from now. You don’t necessarily 
have to prophesy defeats and victories. You 
do have to practise some strict electicism from 
the possibilities you think may have the stuff, 
he best of these may make the grade. I can 
give you a personal experience or two along 
these lines. 


AS far back as 1939, the motor torpedo 

boat became my baby. I’m afraid I 
was monotonously uxorious where the PT’s 
were concerned. Since I was writing about 
American PT’s for the most part, the war 
problem was extremely simple. You simply 
peered into the future, presumed a state of 
war with an Oriental power, and went to it. 
[ laid one motor torpedo boat story (for 
Argosy, I think) up in the Aleutians along 
the route which we will one day follow in 
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the conquest of the Japanese islands. An- 
other, for The American, a ditty titled “é 
All Costs,” had as its story, a surprise assault 
by Jap carriers upon the Canal, the attempt 
frustrated by a pair of motor torpedo boats 
who accomplished so much that it was 
pity we didn’t have them at Pearl Harbor! 

The point is, these stories were fresh be 
cause they were written about engines of de- 
struction which had tested. The 
sky was the limit. Then came the war. A 
sory “Atiack on Sight,” written on request 
for the Country Gentleman, was _ turned 
down. The editors (and they are gentlemen 
and scholars every one) said that the locale, 
the action, and the timing were all poorly 
chosen. Which was quite true. In that easy 
trap—most of us fell for it—of the post-Pear] 
Harbor days, I had sat down and written a 
heroic tale of a motor torpedo boat’s attack 
ona huge Jap convoy in the Linguayen Gulf. 
In the first place, this yarn was dated im- 
mediately. In the second, by the time it 
would have appeared, the Japs would have 
occupied the Gulf area, (as they did) and 
any fictional victory was small beer, indeed. 
In the third place, this was now actuality, 
and history had not recorded such an action 
by torpedo boats. 


not been 


To top it off, the motor torpedo boat shot 
down a dive bomber during the action, escap- 
ing damage from the plane, itself. 

The second editor who saw this story, 
Henry LaCossitt, pointed out that we had 
no proof that these skimmering peanuts could 
do the things it had done in my story, and 
since history was now making, the time for 
absolute authenticity had come. 

Which made the yarn a turkey until Lt. 
Bulkley took one of these babies into Subic 
Bay and torpedoed a tanker. Simultaneously, 
another pair shot down three Jap dive bom- 
bers with impunity. And shortly thereafter 
Short Stories saw fit to purchase the tale. 
History, which alternately makes monkeys 
and prophets out of writers, sang in tune with 
me that time. 


A novel of mine named “The Dancing 
Rats” was originally entitled “Appoint- 
ment in Singapore.” This was written last 
September, before our part of the war, 
and in it I presumed that 1. The Japs were 
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beseiging Singapore. 2. A state of war existed 
between England and Japan, and the U. S. 
and Japan. 3. To reduce the Singapore gar- 
rison with its tremendous Chinese popula- 
tion, Japanese agents plan to start a sweeping 
fire of bubonic plague, and are prevented by 
the hero at the last moment. 

Back then, the tale was too pulpy and was 
rejected. It sounded a wee bit fantastic. But 
all of a sudden, we were at war, and the Japs 
really beseiging Singapore. (Which 
killed the whole yarn!) As for the fanciful 
bubonic plague, the newspapers and maga- 
zines five months after my story was written, 
suddenly announced that the Japanese were 
spreading bubonic plague fleas all over China 
with a hope of starting a sweep of black 
death. Here was an instance where I inad- 
vertently outguessed the declaration of war 
and a mode of warfare, and it left me hold- 
ing an empty bag. But due to the good ad- 
vice of Ken White, I changed the locale to 
Oahu after Pearl Harbor, and Ken bought 
it for Black Mask. 


This sort of thing can be related intermi- 
nably. Mr. Kennicott of Blue Book had a 
Jap espionage novel of mine, laid in Baja, 
California, and suddenly history caught up 
with the story, and the Mexican Government 
announced sweeping arrests of Jap agents 
and spies in that locale, which made the 
novel extremely timely! It was written be- 
fore the war, in the autumn of 1940. 


were 


All of that was a combination of good 
luck and a happy choice of locale. The plots 
were average enough, lord knows. But since 
December 7, you have to do better than that. 
You really do. You cannot afford to take 
chances with the whim of Clio, the muse of 
history. You must get around her safely and 
still be timely. 


T occurred to me one morning while I sat 

at my machine that Germany, with the 
pair of zeps she has, just might use them to 
send bombers over New York, carrying the 
ships to the target, then releasing them with 
enough gas to make the round trip home. 
Here was something which might happen 
really. It was a potential as long as the war 
lasted. And if the Nazis did that little trick 
before publication, the story’s timeliness 
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would be enhanced. This one sold the Coun- 
try Gentleman as “Enemy Intercepted.” 
Shortly thereafter, the Second Corps Area 
public relations chief made a mention of zeps 
in a newspaper interview. Doubtless other 
writers leaped on the possibilities, but it had 
been done once by the time they got theirs 
off in the mail. And the novelty had much 
to do with its sale. 

The possibilities of the blimp patrol came 
next. I had often seen these blimps at work 
in peacetime in the days when Oskie and I 
used to roam the Atlantic off New Jersey for 
big tuna. (They got away. See 
Esquire, 1938.) Whereupon, “Nothing to 
Report” was written 


always 
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Australia or Java. You couldn’t do them jus. 
tice yet. The whole story isn’t written But 
what about Radar, Anti-Aircraft in your city 
area, the Army patrol offshore, the FCC 
monitors tracking down illegal radio signals, 
the Piper Cub message carriers, and a thou. 
sand odd jobs in the armed forces with which 
the reading public is not familiar at all? 
There are countless in them, real 
stories, stories of people at war. 

Well, that’s how you pick your locale, your 
branch of the service, your engine of destruc- 


stories 


tion, 
You pick the one which will be fresh by 
the time your story appears, which will, pos- 
sibly, be breaking in 





for The American, 
who purchased it. This 
branch of the service 
caught the fancy of 
Allan Bosworth, too, 
and he sold an article 
on it to Liberty. Lieu- 
tenant Bosworth is a 
swell guy, but I hope 
my yarn breaks first 
on May 5th in The 
American! 

The blimp patrol is 
good for more than 
one story. It is good 


his problem; 


* 


happen soon; 


counts. 





“PEOPLE AT WAR” 


% Write the story of an individual, and 
not that of a nation. 


Select a locale in which action may 
don’t try to interpret 
what has happened just last week 
in Singapore, or Cebu. 


Research your facts. 
technical details makes the editor 
feel you are untrustworthy on all 


Select a branch of the service 
which little fiction has been done; 
and make use of organized civilian 
defense troops for copy. 


the the 
one which will give the 
mag you sold it to a 
touch of that good old 
Post luck in timing. 
After all this is done, 
you get to the difficult 
job. Writing the story. 
So far, you have no 
story at all. You have 
a guy, you have a war, 
and you have a ma- 
chine he is part of. 
This is where I take 
leave of you. If I could 


newspapers, 


Inaccuracy on 


in 








for countless stories, 

because it is new and fresh and offers count- 
less situations, not all of them naval. Just 
this week, I sold Country Gentleman my sec- 
ond blimp story, “Visibility Zero.” 

Then there was the newspaper story of the 
U. S. submarine which got an aircraft car- 
rier in the periscope in full moonlight. Now, 
you couldn’t write the story just like that. 
We all knew the answer. 
didn’t know was what might have happened 
to the submarine itself, if it were sunk off 
Tokyo Bay. It became another yarn. This 
morning, the commandant of the Third 
Naval District warned people to keep a sharp 
lookout for floating mines offshore or on the 
beaches, which is an extraordinary coinci- 
dence, for I just completed a mine-sweeping 
story, laid in this district, “Cushion Fob,” 
which has not even been mailed. 

See what I mean? You don’t have to write 
about the invasion of Europe or Burma or 


But an answer we 


tell you what your 
story would be, I’d use it myself, of course. 
Stories are as precious as rubber. Stories are 
the aluminum pearls which—as Art Burks 
(good luck and bless him) says—are drawn 
from the great Storehouse. If you draw one, 
marry it. Some one else certainly will more 
quickly than you think. 

I can give you a couple of illustrations of 
the stories about which I have just related 
incidents. 

“Enemy Intercepted,’ Country Gentle- 
man: Ensign Al Adams, a pleasant guy, has 
no stomach for going all the way. Believes 
someone else will always take care of the job 
sooner or later, so why get yourself killed? 
Finds himsef in a spot where no one else can 
take care of the job but himself, and his own 
philosophy put him in that particular spot. 

“Nothing to Report,’ The American: 
Lieutenant Haycroft, formerly a famous 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Thirteen Dead Men 


And 


a Perfectly Beautiful 
Nude Young Lady 


By A. M. MATHIEU 


N the 26th of March, as traditional 
for the past eight years, the judges 
of the Wrirer’s Dicest- Liberty 

Magazine $2,500 story contest lined up for 
the Order of the Day. 

Virginia Slaughter, whose name has graced 
our masthead for the past five years, showed 
herself to be an old hand, by depositing to 
her left, on the long table at which our 
judges sat, a packet of ju-ju-bees, and to her 
right a packet of blank envelopes, clips, 
stamps, and a small shoe horn. Virginia, a 
foremost opponent of returning 9 pages of 
manuscripts in a wedding announcement en- 
velope, of the variety provided by a bemused 
writer, decided that this year, she would 
make them fit. 

The other two judges, an editor friend 
taking a bus man’s holiday on his two week’s 
vacation, and a detective story novelist, 
looked at the tightly stack pile of two thou- 
sand manuscripts. Was there a masterpiece 
here. It was a challenge! 

Virginia read the Instructions To The 
Judges aloud: 

1. Every person who has submitted a 
script to this contest sincerely believes it is 
good; perhaps even the best story written 
this year. We owe each entrant the respect 
of a careful, courteous reading. Somewhere 
in this pile may be a great story—which to 
reject, summarily, might be the dirtiest trick 
we could play on one human being. 

2. Divide all scripts into these three stacks: 

a. Unfortunates 

(This may represent about 4 per cent 
of the entries. 


5b. Excellent 
(This may represent up to 15 per cent 
of the entries. In case of doubt, put the 
script in the “Excellent pile.” If the 
script has a poor plot, or a trite one, 
but there is just a paragraph of lilting 
fresh writing—stick it in the “Excel- 
lent pile.” 

c. Also Ran 
(The balance goes here.) 


EW experiences are as illuminating to a 

free lance writer as reading a few hun- 
dred stories, in manuscript form, written by 
his fellows. He sees with fresh eyes that a 
“sibilant whisper into a shell-like ear” is a 
lavender way of saying: “Leaning forward, 
Bill whispered.” He sees the opening sen- 
tence: “Today was Mr. McKay’s fiftieth 
birthday and to celebrate it Mrs. McKay 
had invited the family for dinner, and this 
group would include Corlyn’s sister, Brenda, 
and Brenda’s husband, Arthur Marten, who 
was a well known architect”—and blushes 
for the writer. 

Ninety-two manuscripts landed in the 
Unfortunate Pile. From a distance of four 
feet, a near sighted person could spell them 
out. Synonymous with bad writing went 
bad manuscript preparation, It was these 
physical deficiencies that called aloud to 
even the casual observer : 


VV Close single spacing, done by a type- 
writer with a dirty ribbon. 

V Pink ribbons, ink drawings, curly cues, 
and illustrations from some magazine 
pasted onto the story. 
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V Illegible handwritten scripts. 

V Margins of % to 4 inch of each side. 

V Rolled manuscripts. 

Editors are initially prejudiced against 
every story in which the author goes so far 
out of his way to make the reader stand on 
his ear to read the author’s words. Of the 
92 stories in Pile One, twelve were reason- 
ably well prepared but had obvious errors in 
grammar and spelling in the first 100 words. 
Who has the confidence to read the story of 
an author when it begins: “They went there 
seperete ways, these two people, becaus it 
was no use for them to try anymore, Physical 
appearance is terribly important because any 
manuscript reader, after an hour’s experi- 
ence comes to the irrefutable conclusion that 
odd looking scripts are oddly written. Are 
you burdening yourself with “bad breath 
manuscripts.” 

Judging Titles 

Here are the titles of 10 scripts in Pile One 
and of ten scripts that did a lot better. 
Can you tell from a glance which titles came 
from Pile One? 


1. IT HAPPENED THIS WAY... THAT TIME 
2. THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 
I'VE MET YET—COWBOY JIM 
RETURNING 

FRUSTRATION 

SEPARATION 

A DELAYED WEDDING 

DEATH BEFORE DISHONOR 

A TRAGIC DECEPTION 

THE GREEKS HAVE A PHRASE 
10. CALLED IN THE DRAFT 

11. CREATORS OF FAME 

12. FOR THE CRIMES OF OTHERS 


ND Or - OO 


§© © 


FOR IT 


LITTLE BROWN BROTHER 
BEN TIRES 

SOLDIERS DON’T CRY 
YELLOW JACKETS CARRY 
CHICAGO LETTER 

THE CHAMOIS 
BULLDOG TIME 
THE KNOCKING DOOR 
TWICE TO THE LEFT 
PIN ON A STAR 


TALES 


BAG 


SEBO m moO wD 


Instantly you see that the titles in the 
first group are “wrong”. What is it about 
them that immediately tips you off. Titles 
1 and 2 are just too long. They are a speech, 
not a title. 

The one-word titles, 3, 4, and 5, are not 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


wrong because they contain just one word, 
but because that word itself lacks something. 
Or, is it that the particular one word used 
has tended, over a period of years, through 
over-use, to reek unconsciously in our minds 
with melodrama. And so we reject it a; 
“corny”. Is that it? Are these words more 
suited for stories of another age, say 1890? 
By inserting such pregnancy into one-word 
titles of this type, we date ourselves. For 
surely, any of these three titles have more of 
an ineffectual pop gun quality than they do 
of cleverness. They neither stimulate, nor 
startle the current reading mind. 

Titles 6, 7 and 8 show certain constant 
qualities in the workings of the mind of 
authors who produce inferior scripts. Why 
are these titles instantly and obviously bad? 

They lean, for their effect, on a technique 
that has been gathering dust these thirty 
years. They are old-fashioned, out moded, 
and of the same era as “Sink or Swim,” “Sur- 
vive or Perish” or “Rags to Riches”. We 
smile at them and feel a cultural gap be- 
tween ourselves and the author. 

The authors who wrote the titles 9 and 10 
both tried to paraphrase a popular phrase: 
“Caught In The Draft,’ and “The Greeks 
Have A Word For It”. But they merely 
changed a word, without taking off on the 
original intention of the phrase itself. To 
paraphrase someone else’s quip, and do it 
successfully, you have to make some inter- 
pretive comment; not just say the same thing 
in a weaker way. 

Ring Lardner, in paraphrasing the fa- 
mous stage line: ‘““Who stands without?” came 
up with “Three Without, Doubled”. In an- 
other story, Lardner simply split an old nurs- 
ery rhyme in half to get the title: “Some 
Like Them Cold.” In each case his para- 
phrasing carried an interpretative quality. 
To say the same thing without a twist that 
angles off the original meaning, in a para- 
phrasing title, is to be as one with the “Un- 
fortunates”. Titles 11 and 12 are simply 
pompous. They are label titles, that read 
like a text book. 

Incorrigibly, the man who submits a script 
written with a weak ribbon, and on pink 
paper, will title it “The Road To Riches”. 
Every trained editor can sort scripts from 
their tiltes along into two groups: “Not 
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Worth Reading,” and “Possibly O. K.” He 
won't be wrong three times in a hundred. 

Do you see how the beginning, unlearned 
author labels himself before even his first 
sentence begins to unwind? 

The titles in the second group are no 
world beaters by any means. None of them 
js first rate. But, instantly, you recognize, 
that the author is a person of prescience, 
alert to things, and with a comment of his 
own to offer. Title A is timely and intrigu- 
ing because you suspect it is some sort of 
take off on Kipling’s forlorn credo. Titles 
B and C are right up to date. Who wrote 
them lives today and thinks today’s thoughts. 
Title D is an acceptable paraphrase, Titles 
E, F, and G have brevity on their side, and 
a certain, gentle portent. Title H is a regu- 
lation mystery title that fills the bill. It 
awakens interest and is unusual without 
being tour de force, as for instance “The 25 
Suicides in Chu Cheng’s Back Room”. Title 
I is a nice take off on an old familiar line in 
dancing instruction, and Title J is today’s 
romantic thought. 

How then do we tell a good title? 


Brevity. 

Timeliness. 

Some interpretation on the part of the 
author if the title is a bit of para- 
phrasing. 


What signifies a ham title? 

Extra length. 

Redundancy. 

A paraphrase using simply a weaker 
word instead of the original without 
any “take-off”. 

The use, for any purpose, except satire, 
of cliches single words that are asso- 
ciated with the melodrama of an- 
other age. 

A bizarre title, particularly if long, may 
not rest for its entire effect on its startling 
quality. Imperatively, it must be tied in 
with the story itself, and draw from it a new 
meaning to the reader after the story is com- 
pleted. Otherwise, the reader feels tricked 
into a story by a bizarre title, only to find it 
a non-sequitor. 

A red crayon, incorrigibly, puts a red 
mark on white paper every time it is applied. 
With no less precision, the beginner reveals 
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himself the moment he strikes a key to the 
typewriter. Indubitably, the writer who 
comes up with a corny title will proceed to 
write the same way. That is why we must 
everlastingly practice and improve ourselves. 

Here are the opening paragraphs from ten 
stories, selected at random from those en- 
tered in the contest. How would you rate 
these story openings? In the square oppo- 
site each one place one of these grades: 


G for Good. 

S for Spotty—might turn for the bet- 
ter, later. 

Poor—little hope for the rest if 
this is how it opens. 

B for Bad. 


It is instructive to read the other fellow’s 
work because if you learn to spot errors in 
technique as well as a “dated point of view” 
in the other fellow’s job, you are a long step 
on the road in spotting it in yours. It is 
easiest to sharpen our objective critical fac- 
ulty on the other fellow’s work. 


FP’ tar 


[ "Good-bye Kate," he said bit- 
| terly. 
a | She swished her pleated white 





skirt inside the house, just missing the screen 
door as it slammed savagely shut. 

It was the last time Ted would ever say 
that, and his throat was tight, and his body 
felt numb, as he walked cff her porch. His 
tall figure moved steadily, almost trance- 
like, down the long flagstone path toward 
his sport roadster at the curb. 


This opening has some elements of good 
writing in it. The first two sentences are 
good, acceptable, popular magazine copy. 
The first indication that this script may 
topple comes with the third sentence: “It 
was the last time Ted would ever say that, 
and his throat was dry and his body felt 
numb as he walked off her porch.” The idea 
of this third sentence should be to tell the 
reader from Ted’s point of view, that he 
was finished, forever, until death did them 
part, and further he was perfectly sure of 
himself. That should be put over from Ted’s 
point of view in one very brief sentence. 
Then the fillip of the phrase “almost trance- 
like” gives the real punch as the author lets 
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us know that Ted and Kate may be sepa- 
rated but are inseparable. The title of this 
story, “Bygones to Remember,” droops. 
The words “Bygones” and “Remember” are 
not dissimilar and a combination of this sort 
is something like a man in a blue suit wear- 
ing a blue tie. (5) 
4 Red and | were leaning against 
| an oldtime hitching rail in front 
____| of Bailey's grocery store arguing 
about which came first, the hen or the egg 
when the State Trooper's car drew up 
alongside. Without looking to see who the 
culprits in the back seat of the car were, we 
raced into the store and took seats in an 
obscure corner of a back room that served 
as the court room in which trials were held 
before Judge Bailey. 
Old "Tuck" Bailey, as the justice was 
known locally, had quite a reputation for 
fairness in meting out justice upon the va- 


rious offenders brought before his court. 


Albert C. Maringer. 


What single word in the first paragraph 
of this beginning, titled, Bad Judgment,” by 
Albert C. Maringer, tells us instantly that 
this author is taking himself too seriously, 
that he is wound up tight, and is trying to 
be “literary” instead of getting in the mind 
of his character and staying there? One 
word in this paragraph shrieks its incon- 
gruity aloud. Did you spot the word? How 
about the word “obscure” in the second sen- 
tence? That’s much too stiff for this sort of 
story, and out of character. 

The author shows that this error was not 
accidental because he makes it again in the 
second paragraph. This time, however, he 
makes it twice. Have you found two words 
in the second paragraph, of this story begin- 
ning, revealing the author to be out of gear 
with the character? The words occur in the 
phrase, “meting out justice upon the various 
offenders.” The words “meting” and “vari- 
ous” are just enough off key to sound a false 
note. Even the word “upon” is stiff, and 
would be better if it were “on.” The word 
“various,” of course, should be simply omit- 
ted, and the word “meting” should be in 
the vernacular. The setting of the story 
with its hitching rail and grocery store 
makes these words off key. (P) 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Craig Blair couldn't make up his 
mind. He wanted to enlist for the 
eS duration of the and he 
wanted to keep the vow he had made to 
himself. A vow to find the man who had 
stolen his wife, and administer to him the 
punishment he deserved. It was character. 
istic of Craig to finish one job before he 
started another. It wasn't easy to find a 
man he did not know. Neither was it easy 
to ignore the high lights of red and gold 
that were being teased from their hiding 
place in Miss Tanner's curls. She was seated 
at her accustomed place at the typewriter 
that stood in the sunny east window of the 
employment office, where Craig had re- 
cently found work. 


war, 


| 
I 


Don’t you feel that the sentence, “It was 
characteristic of Craig to finish one job be- 
fore he started another,” is boomerang 
humor? And then, once over the shock of 
that, we come to our hero, determined to 
find his wife, but absorbed by the curls of 
Miss Tanner. Is this a sympathetic 

The prosecution rests? (P) 


one 


hero? 


“| Sleepy Squires, the dapper young 
man recently from New York was 
|____J awakened about five A. M. by the 
thunderous cuts of a blacksnake and the 
raucous voice of Sam Graeber, the bully 
who sat on the top rail of the corral fence 
at his dude ranch in the San Luis valley. 
He blared, ''Bije, you'll have to pay today!” 
Bing, bing came along. Sleepy's athletic 
legs adopted his idea and he was at the 
scene of action. 

"The Grabber’, as Mr. Graeber had 
been dubbed, jumped into the corral, an 
arrant knave abusing his neighbor Abijah 
Johnston—a_ shrinking person, but liked 
by Sleepy who now wanted to befriend 
him because he had heard "Bije" saying, 
"Mr. Graeber, extend the note six weeks. 


I'll be out of the red by that time. 
Elizabeth Tarbell Hartman. 


Miss Hartman, the author of this morsel, 
can write. The word choice and general 
feeling that something is going on is all well 
and good. But does it make sense? Not, 
anyway, to us. The story was so close to the 
author that she asswmed the reader knew 
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what was in her mind. The net result is the 
same as being put down in a wild wind- 
storm, after being, but a moment ago, in 
the quiet of your bedroom. (S) 


‘No, Anne, we can't get married 

| now. That's final!'’ Bob Stanton’s 

_ voice was grim as he stopped the 

little coupe in front of Anne Wingate's 

home. "'I'll be called to the Army in a few 

weeks—maybe days. Heaven knows where 
I'll be stationed." 


“But, darling," Anne demurred, ‘other 
men get married just before going in the 
Army, and if |'m willing to keep on work- 
ing for Dr. Wright—" 


"All right, all right! That's their business, 
but | won't have my wife supporting her- 
self while I'm making the fine salary of $21 
per month." Wistfully, "If the company 
could only drill on my sixteenth royalty out 
west of town.’ Bob was a young, serious- 
minded seismograph operator for the Atlas 
Oil Company and had been "dabbling in 
oil", as he put it. 


The expletive “Heaven knows” is weak 
for a man whose voice is grim. In the second 
paragraph, the phrase “Anne demurred” is 
reminiscent of English IV. The last sentence 
in the third paragraph is the final tip-off 
that this script won’t be a prize winner. 
Note the “Bob was a_ serious - minded 
young...” What’s wrong? Labeling your 
characters; stopping the story while the 
author spells out to the reader the qualities 
of the hero. Show this “serious-minded” 
quality in Bob through his dialogue, action. 
Show it in other people’s reaction toward 
him. When you label a character in this 
manner you do a two-fold job of it. (P) 


The Shell-pin Girl lifted her dis- 
couraged-looking eyes, from the 
| table of novelties behind which 
she sat, to gaze at the Eye-glass Man who 
had shared her booth for four days. 
Continuously she was more fascinated 
with his erect form as he maintained a pre- 
carious balance atop a makeshift stool. 
And though he called his wares almost 
constantly she never tired of hearing: 








STEP RIGHT THIS WAY GENTLEMEN. 
GET YOUR EYE-GLASSES CLEANED AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. YES, SIR, IT'S AS FREE 
AS THE AIR YOU BREATHE, THE WATER 
YOU DRINK, AND THE GROUND YOU 
WALK UPON. STEP THIS WAY GENTLE- 
MEN. YOU THERE! LET ME CLEAN 
YOUR GLASSES SO THEY WON'T 
STEAM OR FOG! DON'T GO AROUND 
WITH FOGGY VISION." 


The two men addressed shook their heads 
at ''the barker'’ and walked on. 


The Eye-Glass Man turned to the girl. 
Business is rotten today—worse than yes- 
terday and that was bad enough. Oh, well, 
| don't care. | made plenty good at the 
Sanford Fair last week. Anyway I've got a 
small nest-egg for emergencies. And I'm 
not going to stay here any longer. I'm leav- 
ing tonight. Can't afford to stay with this 
outfit. Going up to Atlanta, Georgia. I'll 
make pleny up there. Then I'm going to 
work toward the Eastern stores. I'm sick 
of tents and midways. | do best in booths 
in the big department stores." 

The girl sighed. If only she had a line 
like this. 


This first paragraph is good. Unusual 
characters, and a colorful setting. Is the 
word “discouraged” in the first line well 
chosen? The shell-pin girl is our heroine; 
therefore she must be a sympathetic charac- 
ter. By showing her, initially, feeling sorry 
for herself, we do not make it easy for the 
reader to like her, bang off. Perhaps if we 
used a warmer, descriptive word, now, and 
later let the reader know she was down-in- 
the-mouth, it would be better. 

The second sentence in the second para- 
graph makes us feel that these two people 
are made for each other—but the sentence 
itself is cumbersome. Would this be better: 
“Constantly, in a cheerful hurrah, he called 
his wares. The Shell-pin girl never tired of 
hearing: .. .” 

The sentence after the material in caps 
is bad because the author puts the phrase 
“the barker” in quotes. We, the readers 
want to feel that we are in the know, and 
don’t have to see a carnival term in quotes 
to tell us that it is a bit of slang. 
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The next paragraph, the fourth, is the 
only poor one. Too much dialogue without 
a break of action. The next to last line is a 
shade pompous; the author shows through 
here, and the Eye-glass man goes out of char- 
acter. 


The last paragraph is excellent. (G) 


[| Claudia Schultz was a_ perfect 

thirty-six. She had to be to work 
| } for the Aphrodite Form & Model 
Co. Mr. Mandlebaum, the f 
president of Aphrodite insisted 
employees have, and keep, eye arresting 
figures. 


ounaer ana 
il 


+ 


I 


at all girl 


Claudia was receptionist. She remem- 
bered her first interview with Mr. Mandle- 
baum. He had appraised her critically, and 
had admitted that she measured up to even 
his exacting standards. 


"You see, Miss Schultz’, he has ex- 
plained, tilting far back in his chair, and 
flipping the ashes off his cigar, ‘‘our slogan 
is ‘The Aphrodite Line for the Form Di- 
vine". It is good business, good publicity, 
to have. our office force be, er, outstanding 
in this respect. You understand, | presume 
the, er, requirements of your job?" 

Just what are the, er, requirements of 
the job, Mr. Mandlebaum," she had asked 
narrowing her eyes somewhat. 

"Why," he had hastened to assure her, 
“iust that you fulfill the duties of any re- 
ceptionist and in addition, keep the same 


proportions you now possess. In other 


words, Miss Schultz, a perfect figure is 
essential if you work for us. You would be 
subject to dismissal with two weeks notice, 
if you were to take on weight. Naturally, 
we pay higher salaries than other com- 
panies, for this extra consideration." 


This beginning comes from a story titled, 
Claudia Takes Up an Option, by our sub- 
scriber, Charlotte O’Hara. This is an amus- 
ing situation, but the conflict is tenuous, Un- 
less we get the character terrifically involved 
emotionally, the problem of gaining or not 
gaining weight and losing a job as a result 
of it, is not vital enough to carry a short- 
short story. 


In this script the charater was not too 
concerned emotionally and, as such, the 
script fails because it is slight. 

The writing is fair and could be im. 
proved by cutting. The second sentence js 
improved by cutting one word out of the 
first part of it, which would reduce it to: 
“Mr. Mandlebaum, founder and president 
of The Aphrodite. . . .” The second half of 


the sentence needs to be both cut and re- 


written. It should read “. . . insisted that all 
girl employees have eye arresting figures 
and hold them like. .. .” Here you need the 


fillip of a quick, clever analogy. 

The third sentence in the second para- 
graph is picked up by simply cutting out 
the two “hads.” The word “had” invariably 
slows up action. Isn’t it better to say: He 
appraised her critically and admitted that 
she measured up to even his exacting 
standards ?” 

The last paragraph of this beginning is 
too long. In this paragraph the second sen- 
tence: “In other words, Miss Schultz, a per- 
fect figure is essential if you work for us,” 
is redundant and could be cut. The third 
sentence: “You would be subject to dis- 
missal with two weeks notice if you were to 
take on weight” is a little pompous. This 
should be in the vernacular of Mr. Mandle- 
baum, the founder and president of The 
Aphrodite Form and Model Company. (S) 


] Susannah Sears stood before a 
mirror and practiced the art of 

—__ crying. Susannah's burning ambi- 
tion was to become an actress. She prac- 
ticed crying because heroines in dramas 
must weep. 

Susannah wiped a tear from each brown 
eye and another from the tip of her impish 
nose. 

"That was good," she told herself. "Now 
to practice on someone.’ 

She chose as guinea pig her father, Doc- 


tor Alan Sears. 
Francis Hellwig. 


The first sentence is excellent. But the 
second, abruptly, is direct narration. It 
would be better to combine the second and 
third sentence, and by a mentioning of 
heroines and drama, permit the reader to 
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conclude that Susannah wants to be an 
actress. The second paragraph is good, but 
the last line of the third paragraph is too 
direct a tip off to the reader. It is as though 
a girl on the stage made an aside to the au- 
dience in order that the audience wouldn’t 
miss the point. 


The last sentence is the sorry clincher. 
This author cannot resist pushing her char- 
acter behind her own voluminous authorial 
skirts and telling you, the reader, just what 
the character is going to do next. (P) 


Ching was going back at last. He 
had dreamed of this moment for 

‘ years, ever since he had left Angel 
there in the cool, clean hospital. He remem- 
bered how he had wanted to cry that day 
his Mother came and took him back up into 
the hills again to his home. He had wanted 
to but he hadn't. Boys in Ching’s land don't 
often cry, even now. 


This is in character all the way, The story 
is about a little boy and told from his point 
of view. Notice also how the author makes 
this story timely by the inclusion of the two 
words, “even now” at the end of the para- 
graph. If the first sentence had read, “Ching 
was returning, having been away for some 
time” then this author would have flattened 
her lead by getting out of the viewpoint of 


Ching. (G) 


HATEVER we have the least of be- 

comes a relief as a source of contrast. The 
miner loves the blue sky, the aviator relishes 
the warm, solid earth. If you were an edi- 
torial reader, you would relish comedy be- 
cause practically all unsolicited stories are 
unhappy in their theme. They are of tragic, 
frustrated people, of murder mysteries, or 
nazi plots, or sheriff’s posse’s, or gangster’s 
molls. In the several thousand scripts sub- 
mitted to this contest, stories were 
humorous. And it is the same in every edi- 
torial office. So comedy pays. 


seven 


The editor reads so many yarns of cops 
and robbers, and bad land men and sheriffs 
chasing them that he is inclined to be a little 
down on them per se as soon as the theme 
makes itself known. 
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It is understandable that there should be a 
preponderance of anti-Nazi_ stories. But 
almost all were tenuous, and illustrated that 
the writer was “making fat’””’ on the world 
situation, saving himself the trouble of de- 
vising a plot. To such a writer, the plot of the 
bad Nazi who gets it hard in the neck, is arbi- 
trarily a good story. But to the reader, the 
story and the characters count, and no points 
are given because Right Triumphs. The 
Steinbeck play, ‘““The Moon Is Down,” now 
on Broadway, may well fail because we pay 
to see a good game; not just to see the home 
team win, 


VER and over again, the great editor’s of 
the country’s leading magazines preach : 
“Write about what you know.” How many 
stories does one read about the man who 
lived next door, a person like yourself ; or the 
lady who rooms across the street and works 
in a defense factory? Such stories automati- 
cally have the breath of realism, the common 
association problems that we all have. By 
choosing characters whose problems are im- 
mediately identical that of millions of 
other people, you interest the editor who must 
sell his magazines to those same millions. 


to 


The most refreshing, stimulating experi- 
ence within a free lance writer’s ken is to read 
the unrush mail at Cosmopolitan, or The 
American, or the Post. Here he can see for 
himself how meager is his competition. 

Last week, I was in the office of Ken 
White, editor of Adventure, (incidentally, 
Ken. is searching everywhere for a serial with 
a modern Australian background) and we 
were looking at a pile of scripts marked “OK 
for payment.” 

“How are they?” I asked. 

Ken, slid back in his chair, and threw his 
feet up on the desk; and assumed what has 
become his natural stance. “So help me Jesus 
Christ,” he said, “I buy the least worst of 
what I get.” 

Blunt and sardonic though the editorial 
vernacular may be, cutting through this 
homily with the flash of a one word digest, it 
is today’s depressing thought . . . or the invi- 
tation for a battle cry depending on how 
you look at it. 

(Continued on page 71) 








New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


‘NHANGE is the order of the day. Ex- 
cept at the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany where it is a major upheaval. 

More pages have been added to most of the 
books. That means more stories, more articles 
to be used. There’s to be color on inside pages 
of Argosy, Detective, and All-Story Love. 
Prices are being raised. And, there are three 
new Munsey magazines in the works. 

Sea-Killers is the first of these new all-fact 
monthlies. This will be 160 pages of true 
adventure stories concerning submarine war- 
fare, sea battles, and any other exciting tales 
of present day naval action. Part will be told 
in first person; part in third person. The best 
lengths are between 5,000 and 7,000 words. 
One or two good photographs of the prin- 
cipal characters in the action will be wel- 
comed. Otherwise, the editors will take care 
of illustrations. Payment is on acceptance at 
about two cents a word for the story and 
three dollars for each picture used. The 
magazine will sell for a quarter. Burroughs 
Mitchell is the editor. Address—280 Broad- 
way. 

Flying Tigers is second in the new Munsey 
magazines. This one is stories of modern air 
adventure, especially as it concerns war ex- 
ploits of our own men. It may include stories 
of all the Allies’ flying. Highly exciting ad- 
ventures, all of them. All true fact, Either 
first or third may be used. Lengths are pre- 
ferred between 5,000 and 7,000 words. Most 
of the illustrations will be staff-arranged, but 
one or two photographs of principal char- 
acters Rates of payment are 
the same for Killers. This 
160 pages, selling price twenty-five cents. 
Burroughs Mitchell, editor. Address — 280 
Broadway. 

Third on the Munsey list is a fact-detective 
magazine, the title of which had not yet been 
decided at this writing. Paul A. Johnston 
will edit this. Stories are to deal with crimes 
which have been motivated by emotional con- 
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flicts between men and women. This emo- 
tional angle is highly important, so be sure 
your story is based on something of that sort, 
when submitting here. Jealousy, for instance, 
is one of the strong motives of emotional con- 
flict. Stories may run from 5,000 words as 
high as 8,000. Only pictures of the prin- 
cipals are wanted. But these are important 
as a reader-interest feature. All other illus- 
trations are supplied by the staff. Payment 
is the same as above. This magazine will sell 
for fifteen cents. 

Beginning with the July issue of Detective 
Fiction (on sale May 29th), that magazine 
will change its title to Flynn’s Detective. 
This is in deference to the inclusion of much 
fact-detective material, which makes the word 
“Fiction” is misnomer. Flynn, by the way, 
was a great detective, head of the U. S. 
Secret Service, and was the first editor when 
1924. That's 
the subhead, 


this magazine started out in 
why the carried 
“Formerly Flynn’s.’ 

Flynn’s Detective (better get used to the 
new name) is all stocked up on fiction of all 
lengths for the present, according to its editor, 
Paul A. Johnston. However, the market is 
open for short fact-detective stories, averag- 
ing 5,000 words. These must have woman 
interest. Sex is definitely not tabu. The price 
on this monthly is now fifteen cents. Address 
—280 Broadway. 

In the love field, All-Story Love is the sur- 
vivor—a monthly, price fifteen cents, using 
both first and third person material. All-Star 
Love becomes a mere “Combined with” no- 
tation in the title, beginning with the issue 
of July dateline, on sale May 15th. Marion 
Shear will edit this. And here are her point- 
ers as to policy: “There are no sweeping 
changes, but the trend is toward young love 
stories with a problem and a lift. Both first 
and third person will be used. All must have 
a basis of reality, with probably situations 
and three-dimentional characters. The ma- 
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jority of the stories will have sex problems 
or situations, but also some straight romantic 
love stories will be used. 

“The most desirable style is one that genu- 
inely reflects the mood of the story; one that 
is light without being coy, serious without 
being lugubrious. All of our stories should 
reflect the modern pace of life. This does not 
mean that we want war stories necessarily. 
But there should be an acknowledgment, how- 
ever tacit, of the times. Problems should be 
met and solved with practical optimism. For 
the present, our only needs for All-Story Love 
are third person novelettes of 8,000-10,000 
words; first person shorts of 5,000 to 6,000 
words; short articles around 1,5000 words on 
love problems, with a sex slant. Payment con- 
tinues as heretofore; about a cent a word, on 
acceptance. Address—280 Broadway. 


AMITA FAIRGRIEVE, long editor of the 

above magazine, and practically the sole 
founder of the love pulp industry has been 
a successful writer of radio scripts on the side 
for several years; and now she’s into it “on 
all fours”, as she says, having enlisted to turn 
out radio scripts for her country. Farewell, 
and hail, Amita. 

Famous Fantastic, effective with the May 
issue, has gone to 160 pages, twenty-five 
cents. Railroad Magazine also has added 
extra pages, and is a quarter. (Munsey— 
280 Broadway). 


OVE CONFESSIONS, the new Hillman 

monthly edited by Rose Mary Cone, is 
on sale on stands outside New York, and 
later on will be available in New York also. 
(Miss Cone used to be over on Liberty, and 
helped with. some of the WRITER’s DicEsT 
story contests.) She is looking for young 
love stories of the confession type in first 
person, as well as other sorts of human prob- 
lems. Current problems are always best. But 
these do not necessarily need to stress the 
war; they may only show awareness of the 
times. She does not want the obvious or 
sensational story. There are several lengths 
needed now: the 20,000 word book-length; 
the 8,000 word novelette, the usual short of 
3,000 to 5,000 words; and one-page stories 
of about 1,200 words. She will use short 
fillers on some phase of love problems, Also 
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fact stories, preferably in first person, re- 
garding the solution of someone’s problem; 
a by-line story, really. No poetry at present. 
Payment is two cents a word on acceptance. 
Address—1476 Broadway. 

Air Story is the working title of a new 
pulp magazine to be issued by Phillip 
Andrews, (formerly of U. S. Camera) editor 
and publisher of Air News. The first few 
issues may be rather experimental, but he 
plans to start using any aviation-action story, 
either current or first World War, or other 
situations in which air-action is of primary 
interest. Lengths may vary from short-shorts 
up to novelettes, mostly 4,000 to 6,000 
words. No real long novels now. Payment 
is on publication now; a cent a word and 
up. The first issue is planned for early 
June. Address—545 Fifth Avenue. 

Air News, also published by Phillip An- 
drews, continues its same requirements: “Fac- 
tual or personal experience articles on avia- 
tion—not more than 2,000 words. Payment 
three to five cents a word, on publication. 
Photographs, for which payment is three to 
five dollars.” Address—545 Fifth Avenue. 


RANCES WHITING is now officially edi- 

tor of Cosmopolitan. This monthly is 
carrying on much the same as ever, but with 
a trend toward prompter decisions—within 
two weeks whenever possible; and payments 
on acceptance. The special need now is for 
short-shorts of 1,000 to 2,000 words. And in 
short stories the ideal length is about 5,000 
words. These two lengths are the best enter- 
ing wedges to the market. But serials, novels, 
and novelettes continue being bought also. 
The editorial staff are trying specially to 
find good escape stories, ones which may be 
topical and yet keep away from actual war 
situations, especially on the horror side. Too 
many manuscripts have no more plot than 
whether or not the girl will marry the 
soldier. And as the answer is a foregone 
conclusion, there goes your plot! Use back- 
grounds without war if you can. 

A man’s interest story is a good bet some- 
times, for the trend of circulation on Cos- 
mopolitan is “out of the boudoir, into the 
home.” There’s interest in divorce 
stories. If a divorce, then the plot must 


less 
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have more meat than formerly; have less of 
the 52nd Street night-club slant. There’s a 
spiritual trend abroad today, and readers are 
showing a growing appreciation of genuine 
emotional values. They like sectional stories, 
too, more than ever. And they want stories 
with a real plot—with a beginning, middle, 
and end. Not those “art” sketches that get 
nowhere in a shower of atmosphere. 


As to articles, the editors of Cosmopolitan 
like the reader-identification type. And if 
you can do something genuinely humorous, 
it would be a godsend right now. Very short 
filler ideas are fine—about 300 to 500 words, 
for a column or one page. These must have 
universal appeal; be more sophisticated than 
similar fillers in the women’s publications. 
Readers of this magazine are aware of the 
world about them. They want to know what 
is the latest thing. The longer articles have 
an essential qualification of timeliness and 
for the most part are ordered from specialists. 
Though this does not preclude acceptance of 
something specially good from any other 
writer. Always keep in mind that there are 
few tabus on this magazine. Any background 
is welcome, the small country town as well 
as the sophisticated metropolis. And this 
might be helpful to you: the editors think 
a writer of fiction should not aim at one 
special magazine; he should write the very 
best story possible, and should know his 
markets very well. When the story is com- 
pleted, he should be able to judge which 
magazine it would fit best and send it there. 
Otherwise, a phony note enters too often 
because a writer has kept in mind too 
strongly what he thinks a particular editor 
wants, rather than the possibilities of the 
story he is working on. Discrimination in 
marketing is highly important. So, too, is 
the choice one makes of an agent, where 
the personal contact can make or mar a 
writer's work. Cosmopolitan pays very good 
rates, on a fair footing with those of any 
other established market. Address — 57th 
Street and Eighth Avenue. 


@ Vernon Pope has resigned as editor of 
Look, together with several other staff mem- 
bers. Harlan Logan, general manager of the 
magazine and former editor of Scribner’s, 
now directs the editorial policies of Look. 


Daniel D. Mich is the new executive editor, 
and John T. Hackett managing editor. There 
is a market for manuscripts of the Look type 
(study the magazine!) of a political nature 
or about people. The editors like the profile 
type of thing. Lengths 2,000 to 4,000 words, 
Payment is on acceptance, according to value. 
They also buy pictures in sets, writing their 
own text. Payment, on acceptance, is usually 
around $10 each, or in proportion to the 
value of the Address — 511 Fifth 
Avenue. 


series. 


The American Legion Magazine, formerly 
at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, has moved its edi- 
torial and advertising offices to 1 Park 
Avenue. 


Macfadden Publications have discontinued 
the publication of Beauty and Health. 


Fox Publications, 247 Park Avenue, has 
gone into bankruptcy. This firm put out 
Swank, Grin, Dash, and various comics. 

Penn Publications, 110 West 42nd Street, 
has combined Miniature Railroading with 
The Model Craftsman, retaining the latter 
title. The demands of war priorities, which 
have cut deeply into or eliminated much of 
the model making on a large scale, is re- 
sponsible. The same reason militated against 
the issuance of Popular Recordings at this 
time, plans for which the company gave out 
some time ago. 


Manhattan Fiction Publications, 366 Broad- 
way, is now out of existence along with all 
the titles which it took over from the former 
Albing Publications or put out on its own. 
These include Movie Love, Movie Western, 
Stirring Science Stories, Movie Detective. 

Fact and Fiction Publications, of the same 
address—366 Broadway, is also out. The 
picture magazine Spark is now under a new 
corporations name: Spark Publications. The 
two fact detective magazines have been dis- 
continued: Stirring Detective and Keyhold 
Detective. In their place, issued by Spark 
Publications, is a new fact detective book 
called Rare Detective Cases. Jerry Albert is 
editor. He tells me most of the magazine is 
staff-written, but there is a market for an 
occasional fact-detective story with pictures, 
3,000 to 6,000 words in length. Send in the 
completed manuscript rather than querying 
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first. Payment is on acceptance, by ar- 
rangement. 

Spark Magazine is made up of pictures in 
series and offers practically no outside market. 
Arthur Brennt and Ken Crossen are the edi- 
tors. Spark Publications is issuing a “girlie” 
picture magazine called Keen. Arthur Brennt 
edits. This is a regulation photo book, with 
no outside market. Address—366 Broadway. 


S Street & Smith’s Detective Story Maga- 
zine your market goal? Daisy Bacon, its 
editor, suggests that “the June issue, which 
goes on sale April 24th, is a particularly good 
one as far as its requirements are concerned. 
Writers are especially referred to the three 
novelettes: “The Orchid Corsage’ by Gordon 
Marling, ‘Murder Comes Easy’ by Douglas 
Stapleton, and ‘The Allen Murder Case’ by 
Joseph C. Stacey. The short novel, ‘Death 
Picks the Unknown Blonde’ by Roger Torrey, 
will show writers how modern they can go 
in treating their stories. ‘The Case of the 
Chinchilla Coat’ by Marvin L. DeVries has a 
humorous slant which the editors like when 
it is not forced.” This detective monthly 
takes into consideration the fact that few 
women are regular buyers of pulp paper de- 
tective magazines, and is interested in that 
market. Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 


e Technique is important, if you want to 
hit a market like Good Housekeeping. But 
when you do have that qualification to offer, 
you will find the editorial staff ready to give 
your manuscripts full consideration. The 
short fiction runs on an average from 4,500 
to 5,000 words. The longer articles are 
usually from specialists, the departments all 
by the staff. But there is a market open for 
brief general features of about 1,000 words 
each. Subjects must be of interest to all kinds 
of women. Provocative subjects are best. 
Nothing biographical is wanted for these. 
Verse also is an open market. This should 
be of good quality but not too literary; light 
in tone, with the thought expressed very 
lucidly and clearly. Ted Malone conducts 
the pages of verse, “Between the Bookends.” 
Verse may be addressed to him or to the 
editors of the magazine. Payment is usually 
ten dollars for the shorter poems, a dollar a 
line for longer. But few poems run over 


25 
twenty lines. All for Good 
Housekeeping are paid for on acceptance at 
very good rates. Herbert R. Mayes is the 
Address — 57th Street and Eighth 


manuscripts 


editor. 
Avenue. 
Every Woman, which is distributed through 
the Independent Grocers, reports that it is 
well stocked now on articles. But the editors 
are in the market for fiction in these lengths: 
five part of about 15,000 
words; short stories of 5,000 words; short- 
shorts of 1200 words. Brief and timely fillers 
are also wanted. These run about 500 words 
and are usually on some housekeeping prob- 
lem. For example, a recent one is “Stretch 
your Spices,”. another about moths. It is im- 


four or serials 


portant to follow the particular season and 
the trend of the moment. Payment on these 
is five dollars. Note that all food articles are 
taken the food editor, Amy 
Vanderbilt. The short-shorts must have more 
than a trick ending to make them acceptible. 
There must be conflict, but of the sort which 
can be fitted into the short length. The end 
twist is just additional spice, not the real 
strength of the story. Learn to use a few 
quick adjectives so put over the feeling of 


of by 


care 


full characterization and to give a feeling 
of emotion. Plots should interest to 
the housewife. There should be some love 
interest, but this might be a parent-child 
relation sometimes; not always the romantic 
love. Short-shorts bring from $35 to $50, on 
acceptance. Longer stories are paid for at 
arranged rates. Elita Wilson is the editor. 
Address—1790 Broadway. 


be of 


The Woman, which is chiefly a digest 
magazine, is using more original material 
Mrs. Lorna Farrell, editor, explains 
that the desire is to give readers the best and 
most helpful articles possible. These should, 
more than ever, offer good solid self-help, 
with an occasional piece of “escape” nature. 
Some humor is good, if it has special feminine 
interest. The term self-help should be in- 
terpreted not only in the concrete, but also 
as mental help. Fundamentally, women are 
always interested in how to get and hold 
men. But writers should take care to give a 
fresh twist to such subjects, not just repeat 
old stuff. There are possible subjects, too, 
in what, specifically, women can do toward 


now. 
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defense ; how the individual can find her own 
place in activities, etc. Articles must have 
real current interest, show solutions of im- 
portant problems, be substantial and solid, 
really offering the reader something. All age 
groups are appealed to by this magazine, but 
the average age group is most frequently ap- 
pealed to. It may be a good idea to query 
the editor first about an idea. This avoids 
unnecessary duplication of material already 
ordered. Average length for articles: 1500 
to 1600 words. Payment is on acceptance, 
according to the importance of the material. 


Address — 420 Lexington Avenue. (This 
magazine does not use fiction. ) 
U. S. Camera has raised its price from 


fifteen to twenty-five cents. Edna R. Bennett 
has replaced Miller Simon as managing edi- 
tor. 
should be brief writeups with excellent pic- 
ture best to query the editor, 
with an outline of the idea. For picture op- 
portunities, you should see the current issues 
and departments using 
shots, as these change from month to month. 
Payment is on publication, at rates current 
in most photo magazines. The editor is Tom 
Maloney. Address—122 East 42nd Street. 

@ Love came of age this month, when Street 
& Smith’s Love Story Magazine reached its 
twenty-first anniversary in April. That’s the 
only weekly in the field. 


Before submitting articles (all of which 


series) it is 


study the several 


Love 

Romance offer prompt-paying markets 
for stories with up-to-date atmosphere and, 
in the latter especially, a lot of unusual and 
Fiction should have a time- 


and 


T Popular-Fictioneers, Neu 


glamorous color. 
liness—an awareness of the war and its many 
effects on the lives of today’s young people. 
But not many tales with any real war situa- 
tions used. There’s trend 
toward the purely escape story. Most of the 


are more of a 
girl readers have men in camp. So the editor 
prefers stories which gives them an escape, 
and yet at the same time makes the war in- 
teresting for them. For example, take the 
old situation of the girl who goes to see a 
man in the hospital. Now, it won’t be just 
any hospital; it will be an Army hospital, 
and the man will be in uniform. That’s 
just an idea to show you what is meant by 


“awareness of the war.” Story lengths here 
3500 to 5,000 words. Reports are 
prompt, and payment especially so. Checks 
are up to one cent per word for both maga- 


average 


zines. Peggy Graves edits. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 


Frederick Pohl is back at Popular-Fiction- 
eers, aS an assistant editor on Alden Norton's 
books. And it seems as if Editor Norton is 
always yelling for more 
wonder, with a dozen magazines to buy for. 
Shorts are needed, up to 6,500 words, for 
the Western, mystery, and detective maga- 
zines. Also some short crime articles up to 
5,000 words—true crime material. The air 
books are getting plenty about the current 
war. But there’s a need for stories of the 
First World War. Already that conflict has 
become a part of distant history, with the 
glamor of adventure casting a special interest 
over it for many readers. That’s why you 
hear calls for stories of that war, even though 
the front pages seem so exciting. Address— 
205 East 42nd Street. 


Pictorial Thrill is a recent addition to 
Crestwood Publications, at 1790 Broadway. 
This is chiefly a photo magazine, but each 
month it is using one true detective story. 
This must have plenty of action, but written 
in so concentrated a manner that it goes into 
about 2,000 words. Good pictures are im- 
portant. Send a list and description, with a 
synopsis of the case, before submitting the 
finished story. Payment is about four cents a 
word, on acceptance—a rate which compen- 
sates for the condensation of -a story which 
might otherwise run the 5,000 word average. 
This magazine uses photos, but no cartoons. 
Photos are mostly supplied by the various 
picture services. 


stories. It’s no 


Movie Fun, put out by the same company, 
uses cartoons, and pays $7.50 apiece for 
Better submit roughs. Girlie stuff is 
the order of this magazine. 


them. 


Crestwood Publishing Company also puts 
out Army Laffs and Gags. For these books, 
it pays $5 a page of about 175 words of 
humor; $2.50 for a half page; $1 for two 
line jokes; $5 for cartoons. M. R. Reese is 
editor of these magazines. Address — 1790 
Broadway. 
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Boisterous Upstart 


E ARE very glad to teli our read- 
ers about a new little mimeographed 
journal, issued daily, usually, by Leo 
Shull, 128 West 48th Street, New York City, 
in the interests of young actors and play- 
wrights. It is a highly personal little sheet, 
written in the vernacular of Broadway, and 
spiced with the editor’s own feudin’. 
Here are some clips from the issue dated 
April 15th: 


Joseph Schildkraut. Is that the magic name? 
He’s launching into rehearsal of his play “Uncle 
Harry” next Monday. Uncle Joe said he’d cast 
from among us. He said he’d set up an office and 
tell us to come and spill our tales. But his direc- 
tor is Lem Ward who doesn’t care about young 
people now that his apprentice period is almost 
over and he eats regular. 

Nope. No fame or fortune here. 

Well, Ward is in the phone book. Producer 
Clifford Hayman is in care Lyceum Theatre. Co- 
star Eve LeGallienne is‘ in care Theatre Guild. 
Go if you wish. 


Shuberts. They are in the position to the thea- 
tre, that Roosevelt is to the nation. Suppose tho, 
we had Morgan as president of the nation, then 
you'll see why its idle to look for any leadership 
from Shubert’s office. So, tho they are very ac- 
tive, pot-boiling vaude shows, great theatre, great 
parts and great careers comes not from here. Sardi 
Building if you’re interested. 


Next we see that Katherine Cornell will present 
“Candida” for four special shows for American 


Theatre Wing. Raymond Massey will co-star. 
Guth McClintic will direct. 
Fame here? Not in this corny revival. 1270 


6th Ave. Stanley Gilkie knows more dope. 
Martha Hodge. Yes, here’s a fair break. She 
has a script she’s crazy about, has raised the 


money herself, will produce herself, is young, has 
guessed right on every show this season, and 
lastly, came yesterday to interview our actors in 
the back room 


Michael Myerberg who couldn’t crank himself 
up to start “Skin of Our Teeth” now has a second 
play, “Art and Prudence”. He saw college play- 
ers do it and took an option. Promises both plays 
will be produced this coming Autumn. 1 W. 67th. 
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A CRITIC IS A SOMETHING 


Burns Mantle, who lives in his own jerk ivory 
tower, had an article Sunday on “The Little Peo- 
ple of the Theatre’. He says “groups of them 
stage little shows in a little side street’? and invite 
producers and critics. ‘They beg their visitors” 
to tell them please if they think they could become 
big people in the theatre. The answer is usually 
a curt and often rude “no”. Which is neither as 
brutal nor as unfriendly as it sounds. Not one in 
fifty of the little show-off talent is worth encour- 
aging. Most of them are merely imitative and to 
discourage them is an act of kindness. If the dis- 
couragement is sufficiently drastic to force the 
eager but misguided talents back into useful work 
(like grocery business, eh Burns, or the critics busi- 
ness) it can serve a good purpose . . . but it is 
hard to discourage little talents. Once in every 
blue moon a Danny Kaye steps out from a summer 
camp then all the little talents point trem- 
bling fingers and shoot “see”, . . . They wouldn’t 
know that the Kaye talent had been developing for 
5 or 6 years in a variety of professional! and semi- 
professional jobs, nor would they care. If Kaye 
can do it, they can do it and back they go to the 
feverish job of trying to prove it... .” 

(Ed’s answer. ) 

Dear Burns: Don’t you every get tired contra- 
dicting yourself. First you say no use trying, little 
people. Then you say Kaye became successful be- 
cause he worked for 6 years. What logic you 
critics swim in. 

1. Anyone can learn a trade or art. 

2. Musicians start with zero and become great 
thru effort. Dancers ditto. Painters, ditto; ergo, 
actors ditto (except critics). 

3. One in a hundred is a genius, but 99 of us 
are satisfied being good workmen. Why deny us 
the chance and sabotane our opportunities with 
such poison articles as the above. Help us get a 
theatre instead of telling us to go home, we’ll show 
you whose little. 


A show, “Of V We Sing,” in which a lot 
of Leo Shull’s friends were appearing was 
reduced by The New Yorker to “a lot of nice 
children but not quite enough talent”. 

We think this little paper Actors Cues is 
a grand thing and if Mr. Shull does bleed 
profusely for a lot of hardworking pleasant 
people who may not always have the neces- 
sary talent, he is adding to the esprit de corps 
of theatrically ambitious people, and more 
power to him. The sheet costs 5 cents a copy. 

























































The Next 


Twenty-Five Years 


HIS is a be- 

wildering pe- 

riod for both 
writer and editor. 
The cause back of 
this bewilderment is 
the sudden change 
of our economy 
from a peace econ- 
omy to a War econ- 
omy, from an auto- 
mobile - making 
economy to a tank 
The fact 
manufac- 


economy, 
that tire 
turers use whole 
newspaper page Ss to 
tell us not to use up 
that 
department stores 


our tires and 
advertising 
space to tell their 
customers not to 
buy what they don’t 


use 


need, absolutely in- 
dicates what is 
ahead of us. 
America, the best- 
country in 
the world, the most 
cadgeted 
on earth, 


dressed 


country 


will get 


clothes and live without gadgets. 

Magazines which carried sixty percent of 
advertisements 
months ago now carry only half of that and 
will have still less in the months ahead. Many 
of the articles that used to be advertised na- 
tionally are no longer manufactured at all, or 
are manufactured in such small quantities 
they don’t need advertising to be sold. Very 
that is manufactured today has to be 
pushed, high-pressured, and promoted. In 
one swoop the major part of the income of 


their pages in 


little 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


When Konrad Bercovici came to America 
thirty years ago, he came here full of faith that 
ie would find a brave new world. For years, 
with his pen, in fiction and fact books, he 
plugged for the liberal spirit, for the demo- 
cratic ideal that is part of our way of life. 

And America has rewarded him well. But 
today he has left his farm, for which he paid 
$110,000, to travel for the War Department on 
a grueling lecture tour of one hundred army 
camps where he lectures officers on the back- 
grounds of the war. The army officer needs not 
only an emotional reason to fight, but an intel- 
lectual one, as well; and through the services 
of Bercovici thousands of officers are learning 
what only some of them knew before—the back- 
grounds of our war. 

During his remarkably active life he has met 
near everyone, here and abroad. He can tell you 
about his experiences in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Roumanian—and the man’s ges- 
tures, his vitality is so expressive you can grasp 
you speak the language 


his meaning whether 


or not. 
He can tell you about Carol, or Queen Marie, 
or Goering, or Goebbels, Teddy Drieser, Ander- 
son, Jack London, Trotzky—he knows the men 
who made and make our music, our art, our 


literature. And he knows the pretzel man on 
the corner, too—and the man calls him 
“Konrad.” 

“God only knows,” says his agent, E. G. 


Jack) Morris, “how many short stories he has 

written.” His book, “Jt’s the Gypsy In Me,” is 
his fortieth and a lovely thing for a writer to 
read. 


along with last year’s 


until a few 


managers. 


they liked best. 
28 


most magazines has 
been swept away. 
From now on many 
of our magazines 
will have only the 
sales of their books 
to depend upon for 
their income. 
While the maga- 
zines lived on ad- 
vertisements they 
fed on circulation. 
The cost of obtain- 
ing a new subscriber 
to a magazine was 
more than the price 
paid for a_ yearly 
subscription. The 
price per page of 
advertisement was 
calculated upon cir- 
culation and the 
buying capacity of 
the subscribers. 
Circulation was 
obtained by the 
high-pressure meth- 
ods of circulation 
managers and their 
crews and depended 
not on the maga- 


zine itself, but on the methods and sales pro- 
motions they originated, To a certain degree 
they really edited the magazine. 

The advertising manager had his say about 
the contents of the magazine. It got so that 
the majority of editors no longer thought of 
their readers when they read a manuscript 
but only of the advertising and circulation 


A technique employed in many a magazine 
office was to send out a “survey” to its readers 
asking what departments of the magazine 
Invariably, such surveys 
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showed that the advertisements were one of 
the most interesting features to the average 
reader. It was the Business Department that 
sued such surveys, and, later, laid them 
silently on the desk of their editor, and 
boisterously on the desk of their advertisers. 
Such surveys were but another of the myriad 
means to secure the only considered end: 
namely, to make enough money out of the 
advertising pages in a magazine to stand to 
the loss from circulation. 

When a man rings your front door bell to 
sell you a one-year subscription to a magazine 
for $2.50—what do you think the publisher 
receives Of that $2.50? The salesman 
$1.75; the crew manager gets 25c; the dis- 
trict supervisor gets 10c; the sectional super- 
visor gets 5c; the local field office 2%2c. And 
in back of these men stand the home office 
with clerks, managers, stencil departments, 
and national advertising 
advance, about the magazine, 
salesman makes his call. 


gets 


to let you know, in 
before the 
But you say, if that is so, then publishers 
net exactly nothing from their circulation. If 
you say that, you are almost right. Because, 
first, the publisher generally loses from a few 
pennies to as much as a dime on every sub- 
scription sold; and second, he must then print 
and deliver 12 copies of the magazine to the 
customer’s door which may well cost him 
from 10 to 20 cents cash apiece. 

Thus, if a publisher lost $80,000 a month 
on circulation, and grossed $100,000 a month 
on advertising, he had a $20,000 differential 
for both profits, management, and editorial 
material. Generally speaking, the secondary 
thing was what the reader paid his money 
for—editorial material. 

The reader’s editorial tastes were not the 
esential oil. Instead, the publisher retailed 
to the advertiser a certain. number of poten- 
tial customers who, as proved by independent 
surveys, bought a given number of automo- 
biles, radios, washing machines, tires, and 
tugs a month—‘“‘and why not your brand, 
Mr. Advertiser . . .?” 

The publisher was not in the business of 
selling editorial material—he was selling mar- 
kets to advertisers. 

Some people, like some publishers, never 
change their acts. Those publishers who 
forthrightly recognize that they are no longer 
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markets, but entertainment, will 
change their editorial policies and keep their 
readers. Further, they will change their re- 
tail price per copy, because, with the reduc- 
tion of advertising revenue, the publisher can 
no longer afford to lose money on every copy 


selling 


he prints. 

Our most successful publications will be 
those which, largely on their own editorial 
merit, are able to sell themselves on the news- 
stands to a large public who will pay enough 
to cover the cost of the magazine. 


MAGAZINE carrying advertisements of 

expensive cars, expensive radios, furni- 
ture, jewelry, and very expensive furs and 
perfumes seldom printed stories about people 
in humble circumstances, no matter how good 
the stories were. It was permissible to print 
stories about exotic people once in a while, 
but the poor people of our own country were 
out in the cold as far as suitable material for 
Such stories, those in 
the know maintained, lowered the “tone” of 
the magazine. People with enough money to 
buy the expensive articles the magazine ad- 
vertised liked to read stories about them- 
selves—about their own circles. 

Penthouses and night clubs became the 
most frequent settings for the stories. In the 
last ten years the number of stories laid in 
the offices of advertising agencies outnum- 
bered most other settings. There were hun- 
dreds of stories about the society woman 
turned advertising genius. Nearly every maga- 
zine has printed the story of the wife of the 
coming young advertising agent who helps 
him obtain a fat contract from a gruff paint 
manufacturer by feeding said manufacturer 
the right food or making up to his wife, or 
making her a present of the best cook in the 
world. 

While small boats and yachts were being 
advertised authors who knew on which side 
their bread was buttered wrote stories laid in 
boats and had themselves publicized as great 
sailors and fishermen. 

The world will only know how much it has 
been imposed upon by the advertising 
geniuses and high-pressure salesmen when it 
realizes how easy it is to live without the 
gadgets and the stuff we have been led to 
believe was indispensable. 


the richer magazines. 
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As long as the major part of the income 
came from the advertiser the quality of the 
stories published was of secondary importance 
to the magazine business. When you con- 
sider these influences the editor the 
wonder is that the general content of a maga- 
that it did not 


upon 


zine was as good as it was 
reach a more vapid level and wasn’t com- 
pletely divorced from even a semblance of 
literature. As a matter of fact, 
zine writing is extremely competent 
smooth no matter how vapid the stories. 

With our eyes closed to the war prepara- 
tion of Germany and Japan, the magazines 
published escape literature that was more ab- 
surd than the life we lived. A void in void. 
We sat on a seething volcano and counted 
and admired the petals of artificial flowers. 
Our enemies told their people that they had 
to have cannons and not 
butter. We answered them 
peevishly, like children, 
that they can have all the 
cannon they want, that we 
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arms. That number will be doubled before 
the year is over. Millions of families have 
already been disrupted. More millions will 
be. To win this war all our manpower will 
have to be conscripted for the shop and the 
bench as well as for the battlefield. Men and 
women will be sent to where they are needed 
regardless of their likes and dislikes, Millions 
will be sent overseas—to all the continents. 
When this has happened people will turn 
to stories that interpret the new conditions of 
life—to something resembling their own situ- 
ations, their own conditions, discussing their 
own problems. The mothers whose sons are 
fighting in Iceland, India, Australia and 
Africa will not be interested in what happens 
to a glamour girl and a villain in Hollywood 
or to some butterflies in a New York cafe. 
The wife of a man on the battlefield will 
be interested to read the 
story of a woman left to 
her own devices, like her. 
The girl whose real heart- 
beat is far away will need 
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thors when magazines 
have to stand or fall by the 
contents they will publish—by the lives their 
stories will touch. Some of the publications 
have already anticipated the change in con- 
ditions and have increased the price of their 
magazines. They are anticipating the day 
when almost the sole income of their publica- 
tions will be derived from the sales on the 
newsstands. Mail subscriptions at a loss will 
be abandoned and magazines will sustain 
what mail sale they may collect profitably’ 

The stories and serials will therefore have 
to address themselves to the actual reader and 
not, by inference, the advertiser. We shall 
continue to have some escape stories. But I 
believe the magazines that print stories which 
honestly reflect our present life and tribula- 
tions will be the ones that will rise in circu- 
lation and esteem. 

We have now nearly four million men in 


whole world 
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scopic. 
stage 
American story-teller. 

The stories that helped sell expensive cars 
and furs, that glamorized the artificial and 
pressured it, will be by-passed. Editors may 
pressured it, will be by-passed. 

And since most of the writers themselves 
will be actively engaged in the war, the 
writers of escapist stories will themselves be- 
come rarer and rarer. 

Some months ago one single number of a 
certain magazine contained six stories in a 
row about husbands who had strayed but 
found that they liked their wives best after 
all. A month later another magazine printed 
five stories about wives who had almost 
strayed but discovered at the dangerous mo- 
ment, when the lights were low, that they 
liked their husbands better after all. Maga- 
zines, like the movies, imitate each other ad 
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nauseam. In one month most magazines had 
at least one story laid in Hollywood, a story 
about a producer who discovered a great 
actress among the extras. 

That kind of story is on its way out! The 
formula story is on its way out! Go and see 
a movie and listen to the ha-has of derision 
when a corny scene is being shown. Even 
the millions of dollars invested in scenery and 
dothes cannot save the formula scene from 
the ridicule of the audience. Venerable 
hokum has seen its day. 

Never before have the young writers who 
have something to say had such a chance to 
break in into the magazine world. They must 
write and picture the life they know, as they 
ge it, and as it will be for many years to 
cme. They must hew to the line unham- 
pred by what they have read and what the 
older generation has done. There is glamour 
and beauty in truth when properly handled. 
There is more intense drama, comedy pathos 
and humor in the life around us than in the 
hothouses built by formulas. What is true is not 
always art, but art is always true. It rings true. 

Form is important. A story must be well 
knit—have a beginning, a middle and an 
end. Between those transitions a story should 
move freely, vigorously, colorfully yet im- 
placably towards its logical solution. The 
“formula,” however, has done to the short 
story what Worchester sauce does to meat. 
It makes all the meats taste alike. 

The editor’s inclination to buy stories that 
he really likes will become stronger and 
stronger. There won’t be much promotion 
money to spend. Each magazine will have 
to promote itself by its month to month con- 
tents. It will stand or fall on that. The 
name of the editor on the cover like the 
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name of the architect on a building will tell 
what is inside it. Magazines will print stories 
they could never have considered while they 
ran luxury advertisements. 

Many an editor who will reach for a blood 
and thunder story—with plenty of red paint 
and false action—action in which everything 
moves but the story—will have his fingers 
burnt. A man in action, living in real gore 
and moving in real thunder cannot be fooled 
by the theatrical counterpart of his life. 

Whenever one dares to speak of real life 
in stories the phonies of the writing business 
curl their noses and sniff “Aha—the guy 
means Dostoyevsky and that kind. Sad 
stories. Stories with unhappy endings.” Real 
life isn’t al] tragic. Mark Twain wrote real 
life stories. So did Bret Harte. Ring Lard- 
ner. And O Henry when he wanted to. 

We are out of the swaddling clothes in 
which the night club advertising geniuses had 
wrapped us. We. are maturing fast. While 
visiting military camps I have noted what 
the soldiers like to read. Ask a camp librarian 
and she might tell you something to astonish 
you. Yes, they laugh at Mickey Mouse’s 
antics — because that worthy ridicules the 
phonies, the false sentiment and the hypocra- 
cies of his betters. He is closer to life, bur- 
lesquing it better than are many of the es- 
capist writers who have crowded our maga- 
zines but left them empty. 

The existence of our magazines, a purely 
American institution, challenges both writer 
and editor. 

Roll up your sleeves and write the story 
you have always wanted to write. You may 
find a check in the next envelope instead of 
a rejection slip—a check and maybe an in- 
vitation to lunch from some smart editor. 





Saturday Evening Post 
Collier’s 

Journal 

Good Housekeeping 
McCall’s Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Liberty 

Cosmopolitan 

True Story Magazine 





Esquire 


Advertising Revenue In Leading Magazines 


Full year of 1941 First Quarter, 1942 
$28,137,000 $4,926,000 
14,380,000 2,735,000 
8,300,000 2,050,000 
6,794,000 1,484,000 
6,160,000 1,551,000 
5,930,000 1,344,000 
4,615,000 891,000 
3,080,000 679,000 
2,800,000 638,000 
2,234,000 469,000 
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Introduction 
to Putnam's 





FTEN I would go with Father to 
New York. 

By the time the train had reached 
the grimy tunnel under Park Avenue, Father 
would have read his paper and chatted with 
his neighbors, likely enough about “T. R.” 

I can’t remember a time when Roosevelts 
weren’t being talked about, and certainly in 
those days T. R.’s name came into many a 
commuter’s conversation. He was loved and 
hated then quite as warmly as was F. D. R. 
later. On that subject Father was a privi- 
leged commentator. From 1884, for a few 
years, Theodore Roosevelt had been a special 
partner of the Putnam brothers and, as my 
Uncle George Haven Putnam wrote subse- 
quently, “promptly developed a full measure 
of original theories for the running of a 
publishing business. The prolific suggestions, 
the exuberance of utterance and the cocki- 
ness of opinion came to be fatiguing.” 

I think it was Quentin Roosevelt who once 
told me, with a grin that took any sting out 
of the words:: “When Father goes to a 
funeral, he wants to be the corpse, and at a 
wedding he feels he should be the bride!” 

Usually from Grand Central Depot we 
walked down Fifth Avenue to Twenty-third 
Street, where Putnam’s Bookstore stood at 
numbers Twenty-seven and Twenty-nine. An 
imposing establishment, the front of black 
wood, with gold letters across it. Duttons was 
next door, and Stern’s Department Store 
across the way, with a tall man in a magnifi- 
ceut uniform helping ladies from their car- 
riages at the curb, or guiding customers out 
through the traffic to the horse cars. 

The office at Putnam’s was on an upper 
floor above the bookstore. Their quarters had 
a certain pleasant air of disordered leisure. 
There were oak roll-top desks and an oil 
portrait of my grandfather, who started the 
business, a gallant-looking gentleman with a 
small beard at the bottom of his chin, rather 
larger than a goatee, and more masculine. 

George Palmer Putnam in 1825, aged 
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eleven, left Brunswick, Maine, and became 
an apprentice to an uncle in Boston. After 
four years in the carpet business, he moved 
on to a bookshop in Maiden Lane, New 
York, where he received twenty-five dollars 
a year and board. In 1838, after some years 
with John Wiley, a book-seller, the partner- 
ship of Wiley & Putnam was launched. Dis- 
solved two years later, the youngster from 
Maine continued on his own, his imprint 
“G. P. Putnam, Broadway.” 

Important among the framed photographs 
was one of my uncle, George Haven Putnam, 
in the uniform of a Major in the Union 
Army. “The Major” was a youth when the 
Civil War came and he hastened home from 
study in Germany to enlist. I think the war 
gave him the very best time of all his life 
even though he was a prisoner in both Dan- 
ville and Libby prisons and was wounded. 
Uncle Haven loved fighting. I suspect that 
even more he relished command, which often 
explains the military mind. 

At sixty, and likewise when I worked inti- 
mately with him twenty years later, he was 
full of fire. He was very small and like many 
small men, peppery and impatient. When he 
wished to cross a street, if the traffic was not 
stopped he would barge out into it and wave 
his stick angrily at any vehicle which threat- 
ened his progress. In later years he was 
knocked down by taxis both in New York 
and London. He was born, by the way, in 
London, voyaged across the Atlantic count- 
less times, and was, in his day, probably 
America’s most articulate Anglophile. 

Among those who labored at the Twenty- 
third Street establishment was young, Frank 
Crowninshield, descendant of a distinguished 
family, later to become notable as editor, 
socialite, and one of the world’s most accom- 
plished conversationalists, knowing every- 
body and beloved by most. 

The story has it that Frank, aged seven- 
teen, descended from Boston with impressive 
letters of introduction. It appeared that his 
antecedents were impeccable. The bluest of 
blue blood flowed in his aristocratic veins. 

“Young man,” The Major observed, 
“doubtless you would be invaluable for breed- 
ing purposes. But we are solely interested in 
publishing.” 

At “The Office” one reigning novelist of 
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the day was Myrtle Reed, writer of a long 
list of best-sellers whose certain mauve cast 
was discernible even in titles such as “Laven- 
der and Old Lace,” “The Master’s Violin” 
and “Love Letters of a Musician.” Indefatig- 
ably our author produced one new manu- 
script each year and laid it on the desk of 
The Major with religious regularity on his 
birthday, April 2. Eleven natal 
days were thus blessed. 

Myrtle Reed, by the way, had a business- 
like way of writing, hard to reconcile with 
the saccharine results. To her, constructing a 
book was like building a house. A definite 
number of days was allotted to writing the 
first draft of each chapter, then two days 
per chapter for the rewrite, and one day 
each for the final polish. She set aside twelve 
weeks for the creation of her book-a-year. 
And she stuck to her time-table. Likewise, 
her manuscripts had a definite emotional 
schedule. A chapter of pathos would be fol- 
lowed by one of laughter; a static scene by 
brisk action ; sweet romance by stark realism. 

Whatever the literary virtues, the com- 
mercial results were superlative. In 1908, 
when Myrtle’s eleven books had sold 2,500,- 
000 copies, the publishers instituted a prize 
contest to find out why. The prize-winning 
answer, by Ethel Grace Pike, of Ames, Iowa, 
began: “There is a genuine wholesomeness 
in her plots which is refreshing, indeed, in 
this day of the so-called ‘problem novel.’ Her 
heroes and heroines are not the freaks, fanatics 
or moral degenerates that are to be found in 
some of the late novels.” That was thirty 
years ago. 

One saga of good luck which befell the 
House of Putnam in its early days, when its 
financial knees were still shaking from the 
panic of 1873, was often told at our dinner 
table. In 1880 a nineteen-year-old girl, ac- 
companied by her father, brought in 200,000 
words of manuscript written in pencil on 
yellow paper. The book was “The Leaven- 
worth Case,” by the standards of its day the 
most successful mystery story written. Burton 
Rascoe reminds us that the author, Anna 
Katharine Green, had the perhaps unique 
experience of living to see her first book, 
which is still in print, go “out of copyright.” 
(American copyright, with renewal, lasts for 
fifty-six years. ) 
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Of the school of sweetness-and-light we 
as publishers had our triumvirate Myrtle 
Reed, Florence Barclay and, from England, 
Ethel Dell. But even their popularity was 
overshadowed by such competitors as Harold 
Bell Wright, Gene Stratton Porter and John 
Fox, Jr. The writing, for the most part, was 
stilted and overwrought. Their women, bless 
them, were paragons of all the virtues, with 
beauty, charm and superlative purity. 

But America liked it. And the tastes of the 
times made a certain kind of publishing easy. 


Literary Leanings 
LTOGETHER, our home had a bookish 
atmosphere. In those orderly days it was 

assumed, I suppose, that one naturally grew 
up to be a publisher! or, at worst, a writer. 

When The Major was visiting and remi- 
niscing (one and the same thing) he would 
be apt to tell about Edgar Allan Poe. 

“Among my father’s papers I found two 
1.0.U.’s signed by Poe,” a favorite story 
started. “They were both for seven dollars, 
which was the amount he had to pay for 
board and lodging. One of the I.0.U.’s bore 
the endorsement, ‘in consideration of seven 
dollars received and hereby acknowledged, I 
do solemnly promise not to ask for further 
advances against the royalties on my book 
Eureka.’ I wish,’ The Major would add with 
a twinkle, “authors nowadays were as modest 
in their demands.” 

The first book I “discovered” for myself-— 
something no one had told me to read—was 
Winthrop’s “Canoe and Saddle” found on a 
back shelf. It tells the story of wanderings 
over mountains and forests from Puget Sound 
to The Dalles, inland on the Columbia River 
in what is now Oregon. It is a fine reading, 
and had a share in sending me to the Pacific 
Northwest later. 


It is easy to realize that anyone whose 
reading habits were weaned in the erudite 
shadows of that leather-bound literature in 
our library at Rye was likely to revert from 
the classical promptly. Just as ministers’ sons 
are supposed to go bad. Anyway, I fell from 
literary altitudes early, and often. 

Father liked his literature straight, loathing 
the profanities and smartnesses of what he 
called “these modern whipper-snappers.” 
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Had Father lived to share office conferences 
in later years with his older brother, he 
would, I am sure, have concurred in The 
Major’s convictions that it was absurd for 
an ignorant layman like H. G. Wells to expect 
any serious attention for his “Outline of 
History.” The Major’s perplexity at the 
stupendous success of the “Outline” was 
equaled, by the way, when he saw the white 
rabbit Will Durant pulled out of the pub- 
lishing hat when his “Story of Philosophy,” 
blown up from a series of five-cent pamphlets, 
blossomed into a major best-seller. 

I do not know whether Father would have 
taken sides with his brother when The Major 
turned down the manuscript of “All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” But he would, I am 
sure, have shared our senior partner’s dis- 
approval of “Bad Girl,” what with the indeli- 
cate words spelled right out in it. (That was 
considerably before the frank vocabularies of 
Hemingway and Steinbeck, sure to have out- 
raged both old gentlemen.) 

My elders endlessly discussed the changing 
trends in reading, which were, of course, as 
vital to them as the weather to Father’s roses. 
The advent of international copyright in 
1891—a_ victory for letters to which The 
Major contributed more than any other in- 
dividual—had ended the practical monopoly 
enjoyed by English-written books which 
American publishers pirated without con- 
science ; leaving American authors with no 
one caring to issue their books. But when 
American book publishers could no longer 
steal English books, the oil lamp age of 
American writing ended, and home talent 
became incandescent. 


Enter Rockwell Kent 


HE PLACE is Egmont Aren’s Bookshop 
on Eighth Street, in New York. A man 
is sitting at the desk by the window, writing. 
Enter a lady, storm clouds darkening her 
brow. She bustles up to the man at the desk. 
“Two weeks ago I left two pictures here 
to be framed,” the lady explodes irately. “I 
paid a deposit, half what you said they’d cost. 
You promised to send them Wednesday. 
Where are they? Where is my . . .” 
“Isn’t that too bad?” says the young man 
in a sweet, firm voice, not looking up from 
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his writing. “It happens that just when you 
came in we were very hard up. So we used 
the money — we really needed it — and de- 
stroyed the pictures.” 

He continues his writing. 

The lady gasps. She looks about, dazed. 

“Oh!” she gurgles suddenly, darting for 
the door like a hawk-scared hen. She has 
realized that she has blundered into the book- 
shop instead of the picture-framing place 
next door. 

As the lady exits, the young man looks up. 
It is Rockwell Kent. 

Probably that true chapter—or paragraph 
—plucked from the robust record of Rock- 
well Kent’s earlier days introduces him as 
concisely as one can contrive the introduction 
of a person so dynamic and altogether full 
of hell. 

Soon after our first meetings in New York, 
Rockwell,Gerald Thayer, an artist, and I had 
dug in for an heroic winter at the old farm 
of George de Forest Brush near Dublin, New 
Hampshire. I was in my teens, the others a 
bit older. We all, I recognize in retrospect, 
were daffy. 

That winter, New England window blinds 
were hastily lowered when two figures on skis, 
trailing behind galloping horses, flashed by. 
The skiers, except for socks and shoes, were 
stark naked, and they were, of course, Rock- 
well and Gerald, both possessed of Norse 
physiques, while mine was anything but. 

Kent painted, read and philosophized. He 
was then enjoying acute attacks of those isms 
characteristic of youth. There was socialism, 
of course, single tax and vegetarianism, plus 
a dash of free love. Communism was not 
yet in vogue. 

Someone has said William Allen White 
was an old reactionary at twenty-five and a 
young radical at fifty. Rockwell Kent never 
was too young to be radical. 

While Rockwell’s mentality has always 
been extraordinarily active and, like his 
talents, diverse, he has not the water-bug 
mind, which is one that moves very quickly 
but seldom gets beneath the surface. For 
Kent, with all his flitting, digs deeply into 
the enthusiasm of the moment, be it archi- 
tecture, painting, philosophy, prose, a legal 
battle against a railroad, farming, or his silver 
flute. 
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Schopenhauer was Rockwell’s Bible, with 
Walt Whitman a ranking second. Gera!d’s 
enthusiasm was for Milton, Landor, Swin- 
burne and Coventry Patmore. With the way 
of youth, we discoursed interminably about 
life and love and death, economics, politics 
and the welfare of man. 

Arguments were apt to end with Rockwell 
declaring, “I’m right and you’re wrong.” 

I think he still cherishes that conviction 


Oregon Mayor 

N my twenties, I became mayor of an 

Oregon 
tumbled out of a second story window of a 
bawdy house and landed on his head. He 
died. 

The place was Bend, geographically at just 
about the center of Oregon. The tiny fron- 
tier town rested on the bank of the Deschutes, 
whose rushing waters marked the end of the 
dry range country that stretched eastward 
all the way to the Snake River on the border 
of Idaho, and the beginning of the yellow 
pine timberlands, billowing up the flanks of 
the Cascade Mountains to the west. At first 
it was called “Farewell Bend ;” for there east- 
bound travelers treking out on the desert of 
juniper and sage said farewell to water for 
many days of dusty travel. 

In 1909, when Bend and I met, the com- 
munity contained twelve hundred people and 
twelve saloons. It was one hundred miles 
from a railroad. It lay in the midst of what 
the come-hither literature of the Northwest 
euphemistically called virgin territory. I 
reached Bend by stagecoach. 

After Harvard had endured me for a time, 
I tapered off my formal—in a manner of 
speaking — education at the University of 
California, and set out to seek my fortune. 
Exactly that. There I was, an easterner in 
the far reaches of the roaring west. I wanted 
to hear it roar. 

A map showed that the largest railroadless 
area in the United States was central Oregon, 
and thither I went, with three hundred 
dollars and considerable curiosity. When the 
proverbial seven long years had passed away, 
and a war propelled me east, my capital had 
augmented appreciably; beside becoming a 
father I had been a country editor and a 
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champion of a new-born community, articu- 
late to the point of painfulness ; a governor’s 
secretary ; and mayor. 

When I went there, central Oregon occu- 
pied an eddy in the stream of western de- 
velopment. Rock-rimmed toward the Colum. 
bia River on the north, lined with hills on 
the east, hedged in by the Cascades on the 
west, and remote from California’s valleys 
to the south, this empire of thirty million 
acres had been a giant neglected maverick. 
In 1911 the railroads captured the wanderer, 
when they forced their way southward from 
the Columbia up the canyon of the Deschues. 

My stage journey was two years before the 
railroads came. A dismal place called Shaniko 
at that time was the main gateway to all 
central Oregon, It was the end of the Colum- 
bia Southern Railroad, which began at Biggs, 
under the grassless cliffs beside the Columbia, 
baked by sun, lashed by wind, blinded by 
sand. A region now entirely metamorpho- 
sized by the Bonneville Dam and its appur- 
tenances. 

Seventy miles and a long afternoon of 
travel separated Biggs from Shaniko. For an 
hour the train panted among rain-washed 
coulees, where the soil was adobe and the 
rocks were round and red. Stunted sagebrush 
dotted hillsides whose slopes were serried by 
cattle trails as evenly as contour lines on a 
map. Then, the rim of the Columbia hills 
gained, the two-coach train rattled across a 
plateau of stubble fields and grain lands 
that rolled down to rounded valleys that 
were gorgeous with the gold of sun and grain. 

With evening came Shaniko. 

From this dismal] jumping-off place freight- 
ers hauled merchandise to towns as far dis- 
tant as two hundred miles, and stages radiated 
to the south. The sheep of a sheepman’s 
empire congregated there. With streets of 
mud or dust, according to the season, a score 
of raw frame shacks, warehouses, livery barns, 
shipping pens, and hotels, Shaniko in its 
prime was a busy, boisterous town of freight- 
ers, cowmen and sheep herders. 

The night when I first arrived at Bend, 
twenty hours after leaving Shaniko, all 
accommodations in the Pilot Butte Inn were 
occupied, so I bedded down in a room above 
a saloon across the way. There was a hole in 
the floor through which I could look down 
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upon the bar if I wished. 

Better far, however, was the view next 
morning from the single grimy window that 
faced westward. There before me stretched 
the lovely panorama of the forested Cascade 
Mountains skyline, centering on the snow- 
covered Three Sisters. 

I had seen snow mountains before, mostly 
abroad. But on that first Oregon morning 
those mountains somehow meant more to me 
than others ever had. There was a sense of 
their being neighbors, a feeling of perma- 
nence about them. I remember Stevenson’s 
judgment that the three great moments in a 
man’s life are his first love, his first sunrise 
and his first island. To that I would add 
seeing his first great mountain. 

In sight of those mountains I knew I 
would like to live. And for seven years I did. 

I became Mayor of Bend, as I’ve said, 
because a young man was killed in a bawdy 
house brawl. I am told he was a nice young 
man, and on that particular occasion, sim- 
ply an onlooker. 

Just then Bend was without a Mayor and 
had been for six months. 

Governor Oswald West sent word that 
Bend had better get a Mayor quick and clean 
house, or else. Oswald, with his diminutive 
woman secretary, Fern Hobbs, had a flair 
for declaring martial law, and enforcing it. 
He liked drama. 

About this time a certain compromise can- 
didate was suggested, who seemed to have 
qualities acceptab'e to both the wide-opens 
and tight-shuts. He gambled a bit, drank 
decently, and was no prude; he was young, 
and he’d not had time to be too contaminated 
by disreputable influence. 

So, one night, all six harried councilmen 
voted for this paragon. 

I was it. 

The little community, for the moment, was 
in my lap. I tried to do right by it. A reason- 
ably thorough housecleaning was had. We 
presented a shining face to the outer world, 
though perhaps the back of the civic neck 
hadn’t been scrubbed too thoroughly. Mostly, 
the dubious ladies went. ‘What gambling 
remained became orderly. The saloons found 
wisdom in keeping strict hours. Toughs who 
wanted to fight were beaten up and sent on 
their way. 
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In August I was damned with this faint 
praise from Governor West: “Things are 
much improved in Bend since you have taken 
office, but there still need of house- 
cleaning.” 

In oblique reply to the Governor, Bend’s 
weekly newspaper, The Bulletin, editorialized 
that there was a great deal more rottenness 
in Portland, or even right under the execu- 
tive’s nose at Salem, than any tiny central 
Oregon town could muster, though it was 
easier to pick on a little fellow. 

The forces of righteousness in Bend, led 
by Levi D. Wiest, a reformer with a goatee, 
put up as their candidate for the next Mayor, 
a virtuous butcher named Charles Boyd. The 
wide-open wing pinned their hopes on S. C. 
Caldwell, hardware dealer. 

I won, with thirty percent more votes than 
the two others combined. 

That was my only political triumph. 


is 


Small Town 
OT LONG after reaching Bend I ac- 


quired, for a very modest consideration 
and mostly on credit, the weekly newspaper, 
and, during the time I was editor, wrote 
blistering editorials for The Bulletin. A few 
were published, but most of them went into 
the lower right-hand drawer of my desk. 
Writing them was almost as satisfactory as 
seeing them in print. It relieved blood 
pressure and hurt nobody. There still is a 
special place where I put certain letters I 
write, to stay there during a period of in- 
cubation. Usually at the end of the probation 
it seems best not to send them. I’m increas- 
ingly inclined to think the things one does 
not do make much less trouble than the 
things done. 

Our adversary in one of the best rows my 
little paper enjoyed, was Guyon Springer, 
Judge of Crook County. The county seat was 
over at Prineville, an ancient cow town in 
the eastern part of the county, which was 
about as large in area as Connecticut, with 
a population of a few thousand. Then the 
railroads came, following the Deschutes River, 
in the western part, to Bend. And Bend, lusty 
with growing pains and prodded by The 
Bulletin, craved to become a county seat 
itself. All of which was pretty nearly standard 
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procedure in the growing west. So we 
launched a fight to divide Crook County, 
and finally won, carving out a new county 
called “Deschutes.” 

Those county division battles were bitter, 
and ours stopped just short of homicide. 
Particularly, Judge Springer and I were ever- 
lastingly in each other’s hair. The Judge was 


accused of stealing some cement. This he 
denied. The Bulletin, by recording his 


speeches in shorthand, demonstrated that His 
Honor told contradictory stories in different 
places, obviously tailored to fit local needs. 
At that the old man blew up and roared that 
he could not get a fair hearing in the papers. 

So, creating something new in catch-as- 
catch-can country journalism, I gave Judge 
Springer a column to use as he liked. 

During that campaign we ran “The Springer 
Free Column” regularly, the same being just 
a blank column. And in the middle of it a 
standing memorandum from me to him: 
“You said you can get no hearing in any 
Crook County newspaper. In this space we 
will print anything you want. There is abso- 
lutely no restriction ; the space is yours gratis.” 

We laughed the Judge out of court. And 
out of his county seat. 

By a pleasant alchemy, my little paper, as 
such projects go, was very prosperous. A 
contributing reason was that I did the work 
of three men. Seven o’clock saw me in the 
shop, and by eight everything was cleaned, 
from floors to ink rollers, and, if it were 
winter, the fires blazing in the big sheet metal 
stove beside the foot-power hand press, and 
in the little pot-bellied firebox in the front 
office. 

Under several different names, I wrote for 
five city newspapers, three of them in Port- 
land. The stories varied, and I rotated 
special yarns to keep my clients happy. A 
country correspondent was paid by space 
rates, so I’d paste up my string and at the 
end of each month add the total of inches. 
My best pay was from The Oregonian, eight 
dollars a column. 

Through some adjustment of about-to-be- 
bad debts, plus the exchange of a couple of 
lots in Kenmore Addition, I became pro- 
prietor of a motion picture house. Actually. 
it was a vacant store, long and narrow, with 


benches for sixty customers. The projection 
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machine, itself a relic, was rigged up in a 
booth on a platform over the entrance. On 
summer nights the temperature in the booth 
was staggering. U. N. Hoffman, my editorial 
assistant, operated the machine, after a long 
day’s work at the office. 

Sometimes I sold tickets at the door, but 
usually a high-school girl did that until the 
show started. Then she went back to relieve 
the piano player. Sylvester Staats sang, in- 
variably, “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
for which he received one dollar a perform- 
ance. Usually I would hang around until 
thirty-six customers had been clocked in, at 
which point I could depart with a light 
heart, for that many admissions paid our 
nut, as we showmen say. Only usually there 
was a deficit. After six months I abandoned 
the theater, to concentrate on journalism. 


Paderewski 

N a manner of speaking, I entered pub- 

lishing via Poland. That was in 1919 after 
my Oregon days, with a brief military ex- 
perienced sandwiched in between. 

Father died in 1917, and the following 
year, while I was in the army, my brother 
Robert passed away. With the war over, I 
took my brother’s place in G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The project of securing Paderewski’s 
memoirs popped up soon after I’d joined 
Putnam‘s in New York. It seemed like a 
good idea at the time. 

Paris, Prague and Warsaw were delightful. 
So was Paderewski. Like most Poles, he was 
the soul of gracious hospitality. Like all 
Poles, he talked brilliantly. Like some Poles, 
nothing came of his conversations. 

I did get a contract of sorts for that auto- 
biography. There was much correspondence 
thereafter, but no autobiography. At the 
time, of course, he, as Premier, was altogether 
too busy trying to help reborn Poland to her 
feet to be bothered with books. And later, 
there were other reasons, which probably 
were valid from a pianist’s point of view if 
not from a publisher’s, 

There were compensations, however. 

Frequently I lunched with the Premier at 
the Palace. After a simple meal he would 
seat himself at the black grand piano. He 
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played every day, | think, and I am sure 
found a satisfaction in it complementing the 
fierce joy of helping recreate his fatherland. 

“On my tours I have found that if I miss 
one day’s practice,” Paderewski said, “I 
notice it. If I miss two days, the critics 
notice it. If I miss three days, the public 
notices it.” 

“One Polish author America should know 
is Reymont,” the Premier said to me. “His 
book, ‘The Peasants,’ holds the very heart 
and soul of our people. Zola, Toystoy, or 
Turgenev produced nothing finer.” 

I met Reymont and arranged for the 
American publication of one of his shorter 
novels. It seemed well to try that before 
embarking on “The Peasants,’ which, as | 
recall, was a four-volume tome, costly to 
translate and to print. Our stalking-horse 
failed to sell and we uncourageously decided 
the “contemporary Sienkiewicz” was not for 
us. A few years later another American pub- 
lisher issued Reymont’s masterpiece just as it 
was about to receive the Nobel prize, which 
was fortunate for everyone but us. 


Beginner’s Luck 
EGINNERS have luck. 
years of publishing a flattering number 

of fine successes came my way, tempered with 


In my first few 


some spectacular blunders. 

Back from my journey abroad in 1919, 
thanks to the generous attitude of my older 
partners—one over, one just under, seventy—— 
I found myself with a pretty free hand to 
conjure up, book-wise, what seemed to me 
worth conjuring. It was particular fun to sce 
what new writing blood could be transfused 
into the sturdy frame of The House whose 
imprint was as fine a hall-mark as one could 
wish to work with. 

Naturally enough, my old friend Rockwell 
Kent, who was still a young friend then, 
figured among the literary projects I had a 
hand in fashioning. 

Kent’s first book was “Wilderness,” a lovely 
volume with many drawings. It was the 
journal of a fabulous winter (1918) he and 
young Rockwell lived on Fox Island in Resur- 
rection Bay, Alaska. In my own special 
copy there is a bookplate R. K. made for 
me, depicting a winged angel (no true por- 
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trait of the publisher) manipulating a 
Franklin press. 

It was among the illustrations of “Wilder- 
ness,” I think, that the first of Kent’s alle- 
gorical. angels appeared, forerunners of a 
celestial troop he piloted through the heavens 
from Alaska to Greenland, via Patagonia and 
Ireland. 

A duplicate of my specially bound copy of 
“Wilderness,” with a plate from Rockwell all 
her own, we sent to Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
at Arlington, Vermont. 

“IT was out planting,” Dorothy Canfield 
wrote me, “with all my might and main, deep 
in earth and steeped in spring sunshine, with 
a shovel actually in my hands, when the 
package arrived. And I ran in breathlessly, 
tore open the package, saw the outside of the 
book, and retreated to scrub my hands that I 
might be fit to touch the treasure. 

“Then I opened it, holding my breath, and 
stood speechless admiring that beautiful bind- 
ing. I didn’t know that such things could be 
done in Amerca! And then I opened the 
book, and saw that lovely and so-characteristic 
presentation plate . and the water stood 
in my eyes. J don’t deserve such a lovely 
thing! It will be the chiefest treasure among 
my books.” 

In 1918 Kent wanted to go north, but was 
too poor to try it. We underwrote him in a 
starkly businesslike way. Rockwell Kent was 
incorporated. Caroline O’Day of Rye and I 
purchased the five thousand dollar stock issue. 
I still have the original drawing for the stock 
certificate, a typically Kentian allegory with 
a naked human figure prone at the base of a 
tree towards whose rich fruits a serpent winds. 
A formal employment contract was made 
between thecorporation and its general 
manager, R. K. himself. Everything he pro- 
duced, be it potatoes, paintings, books or 
architecture, became the property of his em- 
ployer. He received a salary sufficient to 
take him to Alaska and provide for the family 
he left behind. 

Statistics show, I think, that nearly all new 
business ventures fail. Rockwell Kent, Inc., 
was an exception. It succeeded gloriously. 
Before the year was out the corporation sold 
paintings and drawings briskly. There was a 
dividend, and then, with Kent returned and 
the crisis dissolved the corporate 
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structure with the stockholders repaid in full, 
ending a satisfactory venture in artistry and 
finance. 

Robert Benchley did-a whacking piece in 
The World about “Wilderness,” which was 
written, as he pointed out, “on a deserted 
island entirely surrounded by bad weather.” 

“One illusion about Alaska is dispelled 
by these drawings,” Benchley contined. “It 
apparently is all newspaper talk about its 
being cold up there. According to Mr. Kent, 
everyone goes about naked, with his arms 
stretched out, surrounded by individual north- 
ern lights which radiate from the body. Most 
of the time the subjects seem to be running, 
which is only what you could expect from 
people going about naked in the snow. A 
man has got to have some fun in life.” 

One of the first books I had an active 
hand in publishing was the first book Alexan- 
der Woollcott wrote, “Mr. Dickens Goes to 
the Play.” 

The idea for that volume of Woollcott’s, 
which he once told me he liked better than 
anything else he’d written, was born one 
Christmas Eve. 

“Early in the afternoon,” Woollcott ex- 
plains, “I encountered on Fifth Avenue the 
redoubtable J. M. Kerrigan of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin. Kerrigan always has to stop 
and think when you ask him what country he 
is in and he has a delightful way of never 
being committed to any destination. There- 
fore he was all in readiness when I suggested 
that we make the round of the studios, he to 
sing Christmas Waits for our drinks. He sang 
many old snatches that afternoon. 

“So it was twilight when, in high good 
humor, we reached my quarters at last, where 
I went to work on the tying up of some 
Christmas parcels and Kerrigan, infected by 
the spirit of the day, groped instinctively for 
my set of Dickens on the darkened shelves. 

“Said Kerrigan: ‘Isn’t it a cruel pity that 
all this Dickens talk and streeleen on the 
theater is not caught up in one volume where 
a man could be finding it of a fine Christmas 
afternoon?” 

“Some days later, I poked about in the 
library in quest of such a book and there was 
none. So I wrote one.” 

Woollcott’s next two books were “En- 
chanted Aisles” and “The Story of Irving 
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Berlin.” These sparkled with the Woollcottian 
word-wizardry that later, by way of radio, 
oozed into most American homes in that 
voice which is so like the soft tread of a 
pussycat. 

I also had a hand in some monumental 
mistakes in those first years of my publishing. 
Several of my author friends remember never 
to let me forget those boners. 

Take Robert Ripley, for instance. He sel- 
dom misses a chance ta plague me good- 
naturedly with the memory that I turned 
down the first “Believe It or Not” book. | 
was considerate about it, Ripley testifies, but 
firm in saying that it was good newspaper 
stuff but wouldn’t do for a book. He sold 
over 500,000 copies of his several volumes. 

Then in 1926, when I should have ma- 
tured enough to recognize literary gold, we 
passed up the chance to become publisher for 
an up-and-coming young man named Lowell 
Thomas. 

Just then Lowell, in addition to being 
broke, owed about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. To complicate matters further he had 
set his heart on buying a farm on Quaker 
Hill in southeastern Duchess County, New 
York, and had already made a down pay- 
ment on it. Unless he produced almost in- 
stantly the second payment of $15,000 he 
stood to lose the payment already made, and 
the farm as well. 

Lowell had then written five books, includ- 
ing “With Lawrence in Arabia.” He had 
several titles planned, with “The Sea Devil,” 
which was to be the war story of his jovial 
friend, Count Felix Luckner, at the head of 
the list. So, to get that farm, he offered us 
his next four books if we would pay him 
$15,000.00 as advance royalties. My associ- 
ates demurred; they felt we should not 
gamble such an amount on faith against 
books not yet written. Finally we offered 
$6,000 advance. 

But only the full fifteen thousand would 
solve Lowell’s immediate problem. 

“For me just then it was fifteen or noth- 
ing,” Lowell explained later, “so I was pretty 
sunk. A night or two after Putnam’s offer 
the book salesmen had their annual banquet 
at which I happened to be the speaker. There 
I met Harry Snyder, just back from Shanghai. 
The next day, almost my deadline, as I was 
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sanding in the hotel lobby, Snyder came up 
and remarked that I looked pretty dejected. 
Whereupon I told him the whole story, how 
my previous publishers were unwilling to put 
up more than a thousand or two, and how 
you had offered to put up six. Snyder’s re- 
mark was: ‘Before you do anything else, | 
suggest you go out to Garden City. The 
Doubleday crowd seems to be in the mood 
to take chances these days.’ 

“Although I had never met any of the 
Doubledays,” Lowell continued, “I took his 
advice. I probably made one of the speeches 
of my life to the directors. At any rate, I 
left there with a check for fifteen thousand, 
an advance on the next three books, on which 
not a line had been written.” 

The transaction ended happily for all con- 
cerned—except me! Royalties of “The Sea 
Devil” alone repaid the advance in a very 
few months, and six instead of three books 
followed for Doubleday. The Dutchess 
County farm was acquired and there Lowell 
Thomas, beside doing a vast number of 
other things, has written some thirty books. 

All ducks, as Major Putnam used to say, 
cannot be drakes, and I imagine most pub- 
lishers have horrid skeleton closets of their 
own. 


Censorship and Such 


NE DAY in the early ’twenties, Fish, the 

English artist who did those delectable 
black-and-white drawings for Vanity Fair, 
dropped into my office. Fish was a forthright 
person and about the tallest attractive woman 
I ever knew. 

The jacket of a new book from England 
which we were about to publish in America 
lay upon my desk. The title stared up at us: 
“SEX AND COMMON SENSE.” 

“Impossible !” said Fish. 

As to that I did not feel in a position to 
argue. 

My job at the moment was to write a 
blurb for the American edition. Something 
that would combine dignity with just a dash 
of literary lust. Fish was no help at all, for 
the sketch she made on my blotter would 
have given John Sumner apoplexy. 

There seemed to be, indeed, little enough 
common sense in those days regarding books 
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that had to do with the threadbare facts of 
life. Censorship’s most persistent knight re- 
mained for many years this same Sumner, 
who was forever tilting at some windmill of 
publishing iniquity. 

There is no doubt that sex, in books, can 
make quite as much trouble for a publisher 
as sex elsewhere. Take the book “Married 
Love,” for instance. Our London house had 
published that tremendously successful title, 
written by Marie Stopes. But censorship 
blighted it on this side of the Atlantic. 

Ben Hecht prided himself upon being, as 
he said, “an indigestible a type of the inco- 
herent young as the land afforded.” His first 
effort in literary coherency resulted badly. 
He wrote, and Wallace Smith illustrated, a 
volume called “Fantasius Mallare.” It was a 
bizarre book, by conventional standards defi- 
nitely naughty. The volume having gone 
through the mails, Ben and Wallace were 
apprehended by the federal gendarmerie and 
each fined one thousand dollars. That was 
how I met Wallace Smith, and later Ben. 
Wallace came on from Chicago to tell me 
his troubles, which were chiefly that he did 
not have one thousand dollars and did not 
relish the alternative to paying it, which was 
to go to jail. So I loaned him the money and 
got him started with Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine stories, from which he graduated, or 
whatever, to a reasonably gilded career in 
motion picture writing. 

Later we published Ben Hecht’s brilliant 
first novel, “Erik Dorn.” In writing it he had 
considerable censorship trouble. There was 
the matter of the heroine (in: Atlantic City 
of all places) being carried dripping from a 
bathtub to a bed, and correspondence re- 
sulted between us because our legal adviser 
counseled against allusion to “breasts”; the 
singular word “breast,” it appeared, was ac- 
ceptable. 

Some time afterward, Hecht wrote me of 
an eighty thousand word book he had dic- 
tated to three stenographers in thirteen hours 
and twenty-five minutes flat. 

“It is,’ Ben announced modestly, “a 
marvelous, swiftly moving tale of murder, 
love, death, passion, intrigue. A real mystery 
yarn with a whale of a logical smash for the 
finish. I swear to you I was thrilled while 
shooting it at my secretaries who were com- 
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pletely overwhelmed with excitement during 
the process. They squealed, gurgled, and 
gasped in horror as the devilish plot unfolded.” 

The book was never published. 

While on occasion he wrote letters, Ben 
Hecht seldom answered them, and is said 
scarcely ever to read those he received. Ac- 
cording to George Antheil, the composer, 
Hecht only opened envelopes which con- 
tained checks, a condition he determined by 
holding them up to the light. The checkless 
epistles were apt to go into the waste basket, 
or languish unopened wherever they hap- 
pened to alight. So George devised a scheme 
to get his letters read by Ben. He always put 
a check in, although nothing was written on 
the check. 

Later, when the check device was worn 
out, Antheil had another one. On the corner 
of his envelopes this return address was 
printed : 

Collection Department 
Lee FRANCIS 
Hollywood 


Human curiosity could not leave such a 
missive unopened, nor discretion permit it to 
lie around, in view of the fact that the house 
which Francis conducted was very famous 
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In those days of the early twenties George 
Bye and I had our fingers in various pies. A 
profitable bit of literary pastry we cooked up 
was “Bobbed Hair,” a novel first serialized in 
Collier’s, next published in book form and 
then made into a motion picture. I worked 
out its plot in detail and then corralled ten 
women writers and nine men (I 
tenth) each to do a short chapter. The in- 
credible roster included Louis Bromfield, 
Sophie Kerr, George Agnew Chamberlain, 
Bernice Brown, John V. A. Weaver, 
Alexander Woollcott, Elsie Janis, George 
Barr McCutcheon, Carolyn Wells, Rube 
Goldberg. Edward Streeter, Kermit Roose- 
velt and Frank Craven. 


was th - 


The task of each author meant little more 
than clothing with words the plot skeleton I 
had provided, perhaps an afternoon’s work. 
Any inconsistencies were adjusted later, for 
those notables in our literary assembly-line 


had the benefit of all labor-saving devices. 
For what they did they received generous 
payment for all their rights and were happy. 
So were we. 

The building on Forty-fifth Street that 
housed the publishing company and my 
agency was something of a rabbit warren in 
those quantity-production days of the 1920s, 
Tucked away in various offices on various 
floors at one time and another was a dizzy 
assortment of clients. 

There was Percy Crosby, whose “Skippy” 
we managed for some years. His faithful 
shadow was a named George, a 
somewhat shell-shocked veteran who did the 
inking-in on Percy’s cartoon strips. Percy 
himself robustious little man who 
seemed dearly to love combat with taxi- 
drivers under certain circumstances, a pre- 
dilection which wore off in later life when he 
became a violent champion of prohibition. 
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Charles Francis Coe was for a time another 
inmate. His first major success—bottle-raised 
at my suggestion—was “Me, Gangster,” a 
Saturday Post yarn that really 
launched gangster stories in the slick maga- 


Evening 


zines. 

Then there the Greens, Bert and 
Fitzhugh. Bert Green wrote dizzy slang and, 
with some guidance, perpetrated a long series 
in Liberty that concerned the illiterate cor- 
respondence of a bootlegger and his lady 
friend. Fitzhugh Green, leaving the navy 
joined forces with me and wrote a prodigious 
amount of material, for himself and for 
others. 


were 


From the melee of our activities the most 
implausible crises arose at times to confound 
George Bye and me. Such as the occasion 
when our client, who drew a comic strip, 
wrote letters to a great many acquaintances 
in Boston. A newspaper there had just 
bought his strip. Its publication was scheduled 
to start on Monday. His correspondents were 
urged to write the paper, from Monday 
through that week, expressing the uncon- 
trolled delight the new strip was giving them. 
Twenty-eight did send in to the paper letters 
which were, I suspect, provided by the artist. 
Tied in a neat package, the feature editor of 
the paper sent those letters on to us. Through 
comic had not 
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started Monday and had not appeared at all 
when the letters began to arrive. 

One of our agency clients in that ambidex- 
tous period of my early publishing was H. 
¢. Whitwer, who wrote in slang about prize- 
fighters, phone operators and such, so suc- 
cessfully that his income exceeded a hundred 
thousand a year, which is good pay for 
humor. When he was in our stable of com- 
mercial Pegasuses, Witwer was due for a 
yarn in Collier’s and in Cosmopolitan each 
month. 

Harry’s many friends in New York who 
had known him in less prosperous days 
gathered round when he was in town, often 
with disastrous results. Once our author was 
holed in at the Ansonia Hotel and what with 
one thing and another had done no writing 
for weeks. Ray Long of Cosmo and Bill 
Chenery of Collier’s were frantic and looked 
to us for results, which finally were had by 
diplomatically removing Harry from among 
his playmates and establishing him at Bill 
Brown’s health farm up the Hudson. Harry 
responded to Brown’s tough regime amaz- 
ingly and in no time at all he moved on to a 
hotel in Westchester not far from my home 
at Rye, and Mrs. Witwer came on from 
Hollywood to join him. 

All went well for a fortnight, with the 
magazine schedule under control, when dis- 
aster descended in the shape of a White 
Plains taxi-driver who had been in Harry’s 
company in the Argonne, a reunion calling 
for celebration. At which juncture Mrs. 
Witwer sent for me because just then I had 
much influence with Harry. 

Presently mm the hotel room the three of us 
sat (the taxi-driving veteran, by then coma- 
tose, had been eliminated), I in the age-old 
act of trying to talk my friend “out of it.” 
Harry seemed tractable enough until sud- 
denly he picked up one of those heavy china 
ash trays encountered in hotels and prepared 
to heave it at his wife, toward whom, on 
such occasions, he sometimes had homicidal 
tendencies. 

Instinctively I jumped toward him, just 
as Harry let go. Striking me squarely on the 
knee, the heavy china crashed in pieces and 
sent me sprawling in agony. 

“Oh, George!” he cried, “I’ve hurt you 
and I only meant to kill my wife.” 
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I wonder if other publishers took as much 
trouble with authors as I did. 


A Comedian and Two Writers 


A PUBLISHER is apt to get about a lot. 

A pleasing aspect of the business is that 
it supplies an excuse for doing almost any- 
thing, and certainly knowing anybody. Not 
that any excuse was needed for knowing Paul 
Manship, the sculptor. 

Doubtless Paul has given grander parties, 
but never one likely to be remembered longer 
than an affair at his studio in Washington 
Mews. A dozen of us dined there stag. Guest 
of the evening was Charlie Chaplin. He told 
us, with candor and with charm, of his early 
struggles in London, of his commencement in 
pictures, of this and that. And sang some 
coster songs very well indeed, for Charlie’s 
voice had almost the same magnetism that 
made his pantomime immortal. 

After dinner we adjourned to Paul’s studio, 
where thirty or so other friends dropped in 
to see some boxing. A ring had been rigged 
up in the middle of the big room, tine exhibi- 
tion presided over by a huge colored man 
named Johnson, who weighed at least 250 
pounds. 

When the match was over the crowd called 
for Chaplin. 

“We want Charlie.” 

So the world’s number one comedian—all 
120 pounds of him—-stripped off his coat, 
vest and shirt, tied a napkin around the top 
of his pants to keep them up, and climbed 
into the ring. 

Nothing in the history of fighting could be 
half as funny as the two rounds that fol- 
lowed: Charlie, a slim, milk-white waif of a 
David, pitted against the towering bulk of 
that mountainous black Goliath. 

With his feet splayed out, his hands a 
ferocious windmill, his chest pouter-pigeon- 
ing, Charlie made at his adversary. Swinging 
a glove from the floor, he let Johnson have it. 

Wham! The big black man expanded his 
chest. Wham! Charlie snapped back against 
the ropes. 

Johnson stuck his chin out, low, where 
Charlie could reach it. Whereat Charlie 
wound himself up, like Feller delivering a 
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fast ball, and gave that jaw everything he 
had. Always, of course, Charlie’s pantomime 
was superb, his footwork alone enough to 
carry two reels of any man’s movie. 

Then, after hectic between-the-rounds-busi- 
ness, and bedlam from the audience, came 


the Fatal Third. 


Charlie landed on the button. Johnson 
crashed to the canvas. And as the big fellow 
lay there on his back, the referee (Paul 


Dougherty, the marine painter) counted him 
out. 

“The win 
arm aloft. 


ner!” Paul held Charlie’s 

Charlie, stepping to the ropes, held up his 
hands for silence. He stood motionless, until 
he had the room completely stilled. Then 
solemnly he gave his message. 

“Men,” he said, “this is what clean living 
will do!” 

But even when a very old gentleman The 
Major retained a peculiarly sweet-natured 
ability to keep an open mind. Indeed, his 
willingness to hear, and even sometimes ac- 
cept, the views of his upstart nephew some- 
times quite overwhelmed me. 

When we gave a dinner in 1924 to launch 
with our blessing the new publishing house 
of Minton and Balch (Earle Balch had come 
with me from Camp Taylor), Major Putnam 
reminded the fledgling publishers that one of 
the earliest of their line, Aldus Manutius, 
had been both idealistic and foresighted, 
combining high aims with shrewdness. This 
bookish pioneer persuaded the Duchess of 
Padua it would be a great service in the 
furtherance of knowledge if he could put out 
Aristotle under his imprint. Suitably im- 
pressed, the Duchess sold her necklace to 
endow the enterprise, thereby giving the 
“Politics” and the “Poetics” to Europe. 

“TI can hardly hope that you will discover 
another Aristotle,’ The Major continued, 
“but I do hope you get a Duchess. My next 
advice is that you immediately surround your- 
self with nephews, who later on will tell you 
that times have changed and that the books 
that sold yesterday are not the kind that sell 
today.” 

There were three nephews then in the 
House of Putnam, of whom I was the most 
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likely to confide to The Major the facts of 
publishing. 


A Prophet and a Cowboy 

MERICA pretty well knows the story of 

General William Mitchell of the Arm 
Air Corps. I had a small hand in helping 
him tell it first, in a series of articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post and in the book, 
“Winged Defense,” which we published. As 
a result of what he wrote, and what he said. 
he was courtmartialed and his army career 
ruined. 

I wrote a foreword for “Winged Defense.” 
Looking back, it is good to realize that | 
Indeed, the wonder 
is that everyone could not see it. And Billy 
Mitchell was made a martyr because he rec- 
ognized truths about aviation which he boiled 
down into this first paragraph of his book: 


saw what was coming. 


The world stands on the threshold of 
the “aeronautical era.” During this epoch 
the destinies of all people will be con- 
trolled through the air. 

Briefly, Mitchel! held that aircraft would 
make seacraft obsolete. That wars would be 
in the air. That “neither armies nor 
navies can exist unless the air is controlled 


won 


over them.” 

Remembering Crete and Norway, to read 
a seventeen-year-old prophecy like the fol- 
lowing is staggering: 

“Air power can seize, hold and organize 
small islands and isolated territories in a 
manner which has been entirely impossible 
heretofore. These can be supplied by other 
aircraft with everything that is necessary.” 

Mitchell complained that officer personnel 
in the flying service was discriminated against. 
“Their position on the promotion list is hope- 
less.” He was right. Later, that particu- 
lar situation was remedied. But it took Hit 
ler and his blitzkrieg to shake the static 
military mind from its content with the ways 
that were good enough in other wars. 

The spearheads of Mitchell’s attack were 
these : 

1. There should be a Department of 
Aeronautics charged with the complete 
aeronautical defense and the aero- 
nautical development of the country. 
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There should be an aeronautical per- 
sonnel entirely apart from the Army 
and the Navy. 


3. There should be a Department of Na- 
tional Defense with sub-heads for the 
Air, Army, and Navy. 


The problems of a magazine editor are 
very much those of a book publisher. But 
with the editor they are more acute. Both 
have to know what the reading public wants 
read. But the publisher has his eggs in 
many smaller baskets, while the editor has 
al his in one very large container. The pub- 
isher may miss fire frequently, and no great 
harm done ; but let the readers of a magazine 
be disappointed in a single issue and disaster 
for that complex and costly property is just 
wound the corner. 

It is a function of a magazine editor to 
grasp not only what people like now, but 
also what they are beginning to tire of and 
what they will accept in its place. Magazine 
mortality often occurs because an editor in- 
ists on continuing to give the public what it 
once liked, after that particular reading appe- 
tite has passed. By and large, fashions in 
reading change almost as fast as in clothing 
and feminine hair-dos. 

The editor best known in the ’twenties for 
setting magazine fashions was George Horace 
Lorimer of the Saturday Evening Post. First 
he wrote a great feature himself—“Letters of 
a Self-Made Merchant to His Son”—and 
then for thirty years he helped fashion others. 

George Lorimer was an early and a thor- 
ough-going dictator. Benevolent, to be sure 
(at least to his stockholders), but absolute. 
Tom Costain, Miss Neill, Merritt Hurlburd 
were among his Brown Shirts, but their task 
was merely to lay offerings on the royal chop- 
ping block. Lorimer himself read everything 
and decided everything. Anyone who has 
suffered with the wavering judgments of edi- 
torial boards can sympathize with his phi- 
losophy: “No magazine can survive the mis- 
takes of more than one man.” 


C’est la Vie 


PUBLISHING can be the springboard to 
many apparently unrelated activities. 
Once, when Repeal was looming just 
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around the corner, I found myself involved 
in plans for an “educational campaign” de- 
signed to rededicate America to the ways of 
polite drinking, as opposed to the techniques 
arising from bathtub gin. I was drawn into 
this altruistic undertaking because a series of 
books was planned, and it seemed like a good 
idea to include a publisher in the program. 
To me it seemed like a good chance to go 
to France. 

The specific goal was to popularize the use 
of champagne on this side of the Atlantic. 
In due course my associate, a forthright at- 
torney, and I were invited to Paris and to 
Rheims for discussions. 

The details of that unsuccessful campaign 
of salesmanship are crassly commercial and 
unimportant. We sold nothing but learned 
much. Among other things, that it is im- 
possible for fifteen Frenchmen to agree on 
anything of a business nature. But we had 
a lot of fun. 

Count Antoine (that is not his name) was 
our host, scion of a famous French family 
whose fortune had not done so well since 
Prohibition had killed the champagne market 
in North America, unfavorable exchange had 
put a crimp in the South American trade, 
the great Russian consumption had collapsed 
altogether, and German drinking of French 
vintages had dwindled away. The Count 
lived in the ancestral chiteau at Rheims, 
where he entertained us generously. Despite 
its brave front, the house itself was pathetic- 
ally threadbare; one could sniff the dust of 
a golden past. The cellar, of course, was su- 
perb. Mostly we drank the pink champagne, 
a fragile nectar too delicate to survive ship- 
ment and changes of climate and tempera- 
ture. At its best it should be served tenderly 
before its texture is disturbed. 

Beneath the vineyards and the wineries of 
Rheims are the vast “caves” carved out of 
the limestone, countless miles of corridors 
lined with hundreds of thousands of gallons 
of liquid sunshine pressed from the grapes 
of the champagne country. 

Count Antoine’s slightly tarnished home 
sat on a hill. Beneath it resided four million 
bottles of a famous brand. With any market 
at all, it was worth, right where it was, a 
dollar a bottle. But there was no market. 
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The banks, probably, had a larger equity in 
the bottled fortune than the owners of the 
famous name. No wonder all concerned 
looked eagerly toward America and what 
they hoped might happen there, after Repeal. 

And no wonder they found interest in our 
plan, which was a simple one of co-operative 
exploitation, and, in a degree, marketing; 
in effect, exactly what the tea growers of 
Ceylon, India, and the Dutch Indies later 
made effective with great success. But they 
were too selfish, those champagne growers 
of France, and too short-sighted, Nothing was 
done, and nothing of much significance has 
been attempted since. 

The growers we saw were divided into two 
groups. One was friendly, the other cool, 
and each bitterly jealous of the other. One 
night we attended a dinner given us by the 
“opposition, whence well after midnight we 
returned to our host’s home to find Count 
Antoine sitting before the fire clad in red 
silk pajamas, silk dressing gown and bedroom 
slippers, with a bottle beside him. 

He greeted us enthusiastically. 

“And now,” he said, “I propose something 
for entertainment.” 

We replied it was time for bed, not enter- 
tainment. 

The Count, whose physical vitality was in- 
exhaustible, would have none of that. In- 
stead we hied ourselves to the Maison Ori- 
ental, our host still in his informal attire. 

The Maison, I should blush to state, was 
that kind of a Maison. But it was something 
very particular indeed. Architecturally a 
gem, though economically a nightmare. 

We sat in the lovely Moorish courtyard, 
where a fountain splashed softly beneath the 
stars. There were pillowed divans (slightly 
moth-eaten) beneath the colonnades which 
supported, with supple grace, a balcony par- 
tially latticed with lovely carvings. Along 
that balcony were many rooms, each in the 
décor of a different nationality, each one ex- 
quisite in itself, though by then a bit battered. 
The eerie grandeur of the elaborate establish- 
ment was accented by its shabbiness, and the 
absence of customers. 

None but ourselves was present. And with 
us, because Count Antoine was a friend of 
them all, gathered the Maison’s complete per- 
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sonnel, eight girls ranging in color from hot. 
house paleness, through saddle tints to ebony, 

“A skeleton crew,” Count Antoine ex. 
plained. “They are lonely, poor dears.” 

They seemed so. They were happy with 
the drinks Antoine ordered, content to sit 
there beneath the summer sky and sing songs 
under the guidance of our host. Some of the 
songs were sad, some naughty. The best of 
it was when Antoine painstakingly taught 
the girls English words to fit into the French 
lyrics—words they adopted gleefully, without 
knowing what they meant, which was just 
as well. 

My friend, with an attorney’s eye to busi- 
ness, wondered how such an establishment 
could pay out on the obviously enormous 
investment. 

“It doesn’t,” Antoine said. Then, sitting 
there in his red pajamas in the moon-soaked 
Moorish courtyard with those unemployed 
damsels clustered about him, he told me the 
story of the Maison Oriental. 

Rheims was in the “devastated regions,” 
Antoine explained. Everything thereabout 
was destroyed by shellfire. After the war, 
it was among the many communities rebuilt. 
Some of the funds came from reparations, 
much from voluntary contributions. “Drives” 
for the rebuilding swept America with senti- 
mental enthusiasm. Pennies and nickels and 
quarters and dollars rolled in from every- 
where, a vast number of them from school 
children, Sunday schools and churches. To 
be reimbursed, one simply had to establish 
the value of the destroyed building. The 
thrifty French were good at that. 

I’ve forgotten the figures, but the devas- 
tated owner of the Maison Oriental received 
a bewildering number of francs for recon- 
struction, probably a great deal more than 
the original establishment ever could have 
cost. Expecting large prosperity for rehabili- 
tated Rheims, and generous demand for the 
commodity it offered, they rebuilt the Maison 
on a lavish scale. 

Business was disappointing. The institution 
failed. After the Maison had been dark for 
a time, a new owner bought it at a few cen- 
times on the franc. He cut the operating ex- 
penses to the bone. Finally when the beauti- 
ful white elephant opened its doors again, 
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it was only an echo of its former self, with 
capital investment and overhead whittled 
down to fight for the privilege of survival in 
the competition of post-war commerce, 

“Only a skeleton crew,” Count Antoine re- 
peated sadly. “Carrying on the tradition of 
the Maison Oriental, which your country- 
men, mes amis’—he bowed to us—“your 
countrymen so generously underwrote. We 
owe all this . . .” he waved an airy hand at 
the magnificence about us .. . “we owe this 
to the pennies from the collection plates of 
your Sunday schools. C’est la vie.” 


And I never determined the moral, if any. 


The Business of Adventure 


J, XPLORING is neither hazard nor sacri- 
fice, but great fun. And killing big 
game is about as risky as shooting cows. 
Those two theses, to which (with indi- 
vidual modification) I subscribe, have got me 
into considerable trouble. Especially so as I 
have had a hand in publishing bumper crops 
of exploration books and my existence at the 
Explorers’ Club and elsewhere has always 
been beset with hunters of big game. 


Of course, there are exceptions to such 
deflationary statements. The epics of earlier 
explorations testify to that. And anybody 
knows that angered water-buffalo are not to 
be trifled with, that rhinos are lethal, and 
wounded elephants, tigers and lions can spell 
sudden death; and so can domestic bulls, 
properly annoyed. 


But at that I’m convinced people go to 
far places when and if they are able, solely 
because they want to, and because they find 
expeditioning the greatest fun in the world. 
There are risks, to be sure. There are risks 
any place. My friend Reed Landis was a 
war ace, but he broke his ankles hopping 
out of a country club window. “Spig” Wead, 
flyer, stumbled down a cellar stairs and be- 
came permanently crippled. I fractured three 
ribs on the ground running toward a crashed 
plane, from which the pilot emerged unhurt. 

Then, too, modern exploring (in the dec- 
ade before Hitler’s war cramped it) became 
largely a matter of business. This is said not 
critically, but as simple fact. My own small 
voyages north largely paid their way, and I 


, 
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have had a hand in the administration of a 
good many expeditions for others. On all 
of them, the leaders went forth, I believe, 
not primarily as the shining phrase has it, 
“to contribute to the sum total of human 
knowledge,” but because it was a_ swell 
chance to have a very good time. Yes, with 
some risks, some hardships, some _ incon- 
venience. But then, most gainful occupations 
carry those debits. 

Once I wrote a piece in which I set forth 
my choice, each in his special field, of the 
five most competent explorers I knew. At 
the head of the list was Roy Chapman An- 
drews, now Director of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, then a leader of 
expeditions with a thoroughly businesslike 
philosophy. 

Roy Andrews often declared that if an 
explorer had hairbreadth escapes and har- 
rowing hardships, usually it was his own 
fault. Proper planning and preparation, by 
and large, should eliminate them. It was his 
belief that the better an exploration is organ- 
ized, the less likelihood of adventure; mis- 
haps are the hallmark of the incompetent. 

Roy practiced what he preached. Five 
times he led American Museum expeditions 
into the Gobi, and with amazing regularity 
accomplished what he set out to do. 

“Sometimes it’s tough to have things go 
too smoothly,” Roy has admitted to me. “It’s 
not conducive to exciting lecture material!” 

For years Roy Andrews and I worked to- 
gether as author and publisher. What with 
his journeys to Mongolia, his absences in 
China and his lecturings all over America, 
extracting manuscripts from him required 
cunning. Once he came back from Peking 
with a shoulderbone injury sustained in polo 
that required hospitalization. At the time he 
said I took advantage of him. So, to obviate 
the risk of repeating the injustice, I have 
asked him to tell the story in his own words. 

“T came to your house for the week-end,” 
Roy wrote me with that promptness char- 
acteristic of people who are very busy, “you 
having designs on me to write a book before 
I went back to China. We took a walk in 
the morning and I proved to your complete 
satisfaction and my own that I did not have 
time to do it. Then, just as my foot was on 
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the doorstep going into the house at our 
return, you said, “Well, now that we have 
decided that you haven’t got time to write 
the book, when are you going to do it?’ | 
was completely defeated. 

“However, I went to the hospital and had 
my shoulder operated on. I had previously 
selected my nurse and found my selection 
was good. I was having a swell time being 
babied by all my friends sending in good 
food, sherry, and having lots of fun with the 
pretty little nurse. 

“One day you turned up just after lunch- 
eon when I was feeling particularly good. 
You said, ‘This is all a damn waste of time. 
I will send you up a girl who will help you 
write the book and you might just as well 
start it before you get out of the hospital.’ 
Your persuasive ways made it seem like a 
sound idea. You pulled your checkbook out 
of your pocket and said, ‘All right, here’s a 
check of $500 for advance royalties. To- 
morrow the girl will be up.’ 

“She arrived. It was Miss Charlotte Bar- 
bour. The book got started before I was out 
of the hospital and then for ten days while 
I was convalescing at Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn’s house at 998 Fifth Avenue, 
Charlotte would appear every morning and 
we would work most of the day. By the time 
my convalescence was finished the book was 
done. There’s the real story.” 

Three years after that (1929) Roy wrote 
“Ends of the Earth,” sending back chapters 
written on trains, ships, and planes, mailed 
from Honolulu, Yokohama, Peking. 

I remember particularly my regret that 
Roy chose to censor out of his manuscript 
a story he had told me of witnessing the 
marital acts of an amorous pair of whales, 
humpbacks, I think. It was a vividly detailed 
description of love by the ton and both as 
natural history and sex education should be 
preserved. I always hoped Roy might have 
persuaded Havelock Ellis to collaborate. 

Without question, the biggest figure in the 
business of adventuring is Admiral Byrd. 

His sometime-companion and_ capable 
ghost-writer, Charles V. A. Murphy (who 
once ghosted a book about parachutes for 
me) credits Byrd with the true remark, “I’ve 
put exploration into Big Business.” 
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He did. In the lush years, big busines 
men loved Dick. The 1928-30 Antarctic ex. 
pedition had cash contributions estimated 
at over $800,000, including Charles V. Bob's 
$108,000 and large sums from John [P, 
Rockefeller and Edsel Ford, while Col. Jacob 
Ruppert and William Horlick, came through 
on later financing in return for resultant pub. 
licity. Mountain ranges, ships, new lands, 
planes are named for benefactors in the 
modern technique of exploration, and every- 
one is happy. Which is as it should be. It 
is good business, both ways. 

But where the direct-advertising factor did 
not enter, I felt, in the then-current phrase 
of Tex Guinan, that the sucker ought to get 
a break. 

I remember well my conversation with the 
Admiral which ended a friendship, to my real 
regret. It was when with G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
I published Byrd’s first book, “Skyward,” and 
arranged the subsequent volume, “Little 
America,” dealing with his initial South Pole 
expedition. I liked Byrd greatly, and on 
occasion fell beneath the spell of his per- 
sonality. When this winsomely good-looking 
Virginia gentleman turned on charm, he was 
second only to the incomparable Squire of 
Hyde Park. But at that, one day in our pub- 
lishing office I took our friendship in my 
hands and ventured a critical inquiry. 


To Byrd I suggested that he should offer 
some rebate, from his own earnings, to those 
who were contributing sums great and small 
for his expeditions. 

“Why not,” I said, “offer to repay the con- 
tributors from what you make? Agree to set 
aside some percentage of your returns to go 
back to them on a prorata basis. Perhaps 
half, perhaps only twenty-five per cent of 
your profits?” 

He didn’t like that. He said, in effect, 
that the people who put up the money did 
it because they wished to. They expected 
no repayment. They would not be interested 
in getting any share of the expedition earn- 
ings. I differed. I felt that practically no 
American business man but would welcome 
the idea of a possible dividend on his generos- 
ity. He’d like the idea of a gambling chance 
of getting some of his bait back. After all, 
should a donor not want to participate in the 
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profits, if any, all he had to do was to say 
so. At the time I thought such a plan was 
a wise gesture creating future good will, not 
to mention its equity. I said that so far as 
I knew, expeditioning was the only business 
in the world where the other fellow put up 
all the money and the expeditioner kept all 
the profits. 

Dick didn’t see it. He felt that as he took 
the risks he was entitled to the rewards. His 
attitude seemed that of one who thought he 
was making a sacrifice. 

So that was that. Probably he was right 
and I wrong. The record looks that way. 
Probably no half dozen modern adventurers, 
rolled together, have prospered as he has. I 
do not know about the Admiral’s take in the 
later years, but it is a reasonable estimate 
that from his first Antarctic expedition, his 
books, lecturing, newspaper articles, endorse- 
ments and motion pictures produced half a 
million dollars. But at that, heroing, with a 
one-way balance sheet, can be profitable. 


Anyway, after our frank discussion the old 
warmth vanished from our relationship, to 
my regret, for I admire Dick Byrd. His 
charm, courage, salesmanship, and organiz- 
ing ability are superlative. 


A Little About Lindbergh 
“We.” 


Remember the significance of that word 
not so long ago? It began meaning Lind- 
bergh and his plane, and then it became a 
book, and finally it symbolized Lindbergh 
and the American people—the people who 
adored him, and harried him, and drove him 
into exile and were glad to have him back 
again and were sad or angry when they could 
not comprehend his complaisance with the 
dictators and what they wished to make of 
the world. 

Back in 1927 when Lindbergh was present- 
ing those letters of introduction to the officials 
at Le Bourget field, I went to Fred Birchall, 
then managing editor of the New York 
Times, and a good friend of mine. 


“We'd like to get Lindbergh’s book,” I said. 


The stocky, bearded little Englishman’s 
near-sighted eyes crinkled in a grin as he 
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peered at me over his glasses. “Indeed,” he 
chuckled, “you—and who else?” 

As to that, I suppose every publisher in 
America wanted the book. 

Anyway, Birchall did what he properly 
could to help. What I needed most was a lift 
in getting word promptly into the hands of 
the harassed flyer, and the Paris office of the 
Times could help with that. 


So I penciled out a message on a page of 
copy paper and Birchall edited it. I remem- 
ber how he lowered his short-sighted eyes to 
within a few inches of the paper on his desk, 
changing some words, inserting others, in that 
meticulous way he had, vastly improving my 
handiwork. Then he swung around at me. 
“At least you ought to know how to spell 
Lindbergh’s name!” he barked. I’d left off 
the final “h”. 


From that start came the book “We”, 
whose amazing success paralleled its author’s 
meteoric rise to fame and fortune, As I write 
this there hangs on the wall before me an 
etching of the Colonel, bearing his autograph 
to me, and below it, in the same frame, a 
canceled check made out to Charles A. Lind- 
bergh for $100,000, bearing my autograph to 
him. 

That check was his first royalty payment, 
but in all he received from us in royalties 
close to $200,000, a financial phenomenon 
rare even in the top brackets of authorship. 
The only other non-fiction success compar- 
able to “We” which ever crossed my publish- 
ing path was Guy Empey’s “Over the Top.” 
How many more than a million people read 
“We” is a guess-work for anybody. More 
than 635,000 copies were sold. Which is 
something of a record for a first book. Or a 
last one! 


“We” brought Lindbergh, I suppose, the 
largest immediate money return from his 
Atlantic solo hop, which it so simply described 
in 45,000 words. The story of the writing 
behind those words has never been told. 
“We” in the final outcome did very well in- 
deed for its publishers. But in the first stages 
of its doing it nearly drove them crazy. 


By the time Lindbergh sailed for home, it 


had been agreed that he would write a book, 
and we would publish it. A member of the 
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Lindbergh party on the cruiser Memphis was 
Carlisle MacDonald, an American news- 
paperman in Paris. The Colonel made a con- 
tract for MacDonald to write the book for him. 

Arrived in America, the most besought 
man in the universe, was engulfed in the 
hectic business of being a hero; and still, in 
that early stage, enjoying it. MacDonald 
moved into my house at Rye. I reinforced 
him with secretaries and he went to ghosting 
in a big way, equipped with the flyer’s own 
newspaper stories of the flight and the notes 
gleaned from Lindbergh on the return voy- 
age from France. 

MacDonald did a good job, and a quick 
one. The crescendo of incoming orders from 
book-sellers was music in a publisher’s ears. 
Hot from MacDonald’s typewriter, the copy 
was rushed to our printing plant in nearby 
New Rochelle. In a matter of about ten days, 
I think, the complete galley proof was ready 
for Lindbergh’s approval. 

But Lindbergh did not approve! 

When we reached him in Washington, he 
just said “No”. He found no fault with what 
MacDonald had written. Simply, he’d 
changed his mind. He’d decided to write the 
book himself—all of it. Which was fair 
enough, only naturally we wished he had 
started that way in the first place. 

Suppressing our chagrin at the delay 
even then there were a hundred thousand 
copies ordered for “immediate delivery’- 
we visualized Lindbergh getting right to 
work. A month’s wait would be tough, but 
bearable. 

“When will you have your manuscript?” 
we asked. 

Our Hero did not know. There wasn’t 
time for him to consider such things just 
then. Pressed, he thought he might be able 
to get at the writing job in the autumn. It 
was then late June. 

At that juncture high blood pressure pretty 
nearly overcame us. We were only publish- 
ers, to be sure, and he was Lindbergh; but at 
that a contract was a contract and irate cus- 
tomers were stalking us with knives. The 
Colonel had made his agreement with Mac- 
Donald. Based on that, he’d contracted with 
us. We’d promised delivery of the book to 
our customers. The MacDonald manuscript 


really was a good job, complete, dignified, 
well-written. In our turn we declared we 
just had to have a book. MacDonald’s or his 
own. But promptly. 

While the storm raged, though we were 
uncertain if we’d ever have “We,” we tried 
to calm what I temperately term the increas. 
ing impatience of the book trade with assur. 
ances that the Lindbergh volume would be 
ready at once—or sooner. 

Ultimately, Lindbergh retired to Harry 
Guggenheim’s place on Long Island, agree- 
ing that he would turn out a manuscript “at 
least 40,000 words in length.” He did just 
that. He wrote every word in long-hand, on 
legal-size paper. In the upper right-hand 
corner of each page, as he completed it, he 
wrote the number of words on that page. 
One could almost see him counting and say- 
ing to himself with a sigh as he cast up the 
total, “Well, that many are out of the way, 
praise be!” 

Lindbergh carried through his story to the 
conclusion of the flight itself, and Fitzhugh 
Green wrote the short remainder. The book 
was finally published, and all was well. Later 
Lindbergh settled with MacDonald for writ- 
ing the “We” which never reached the pub- 
lic. I understood Mac got $10,000 for the 
job. We paid Fitzhugh Green $4,000 for his 
portion of the final book. 

That yellow manuscript of “We” figured 
once again in an incident known to few. We 
had the handwritten pages bound in two 
leather volumes, for which a collector of rare 
items offered us $30,000. 

We asked Lindbergh please to drop in at 
the office, where his visits, in that era of 
acute hero-worship, always caused complete 
demoralization of the staff, especially on the 
distaff side. I explained to our author and 
Colonel Breckinridge, who accompanied him, 
that under the arrangements we had made, 
ownership of the original manuscript possibly 
was ours. But however that stood, I suggest- 
ed a fair course would be to divide equally 
the $30,000 that had been offered us. 

Lindbergh pondered. 

“No,” he said finally. “If it’s yours, you 
do as you wish. If it isn’t, I want it.” 

The original manuscript of “We” now re- 
poses in the Museum at St. Louis, together 
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with other mementoes of that first solo Atlan- 
tic fight. To me Lindbergh’s attitude in this 
matter was symptomatic of his direct, metal- 
lic mind; to him, things are either black or 
white, right or wrong, with no middle 
grounds or place for argument or logic or the 
guidance of experience. That trait is Lind- 
bergh’s strength and weakness. 


Perhaps if Lindbergh composed another 
book a good title for it would be “They”. 
For that unfeeling impersonality, the public 
mass-mind, the mythical “they” who began 
by worshipping Lindbergh and later warped 
his relationships to the world in hard and 
unhappy ways, today has taken the pedestal 
quite out from under him. 

Lindbergh has stood at the starry pinnacles, 
and in the shadows. He has excelled in gra- 
ciousness, and he has been brutally brusque. 
He has discovered it’s often no fun at all to 
be a hero, and heartbreaking to have a cruel 
circus made of one’s very private tragedies. 
And he is learning that piloting a plane is 
easier than trying to pilot a nation’s state of 
mind, especially when providence supplied 
superb attributes for the first task. 

What manner of man is this who has 
changed so much from the smiling boyish 
pilot of 1927? From my own observations | 
feel that the truth, as so often, lies midway 
between the adulations of his admirers and 
the criticism of his enemies. He is a very 
dull demigod indeed, but he is neither a fool 
nor a knave. 


I remember a lunch in New York before 
Lindbergh’s later flight to Europe by way of 
Greenland. I had been to Greenland, by sea, 
not by air, and knew something of the terri- 
tory. At that lunch the Colonel was out for 
information, fairly enough, and I passed on 
what I had. 

Then, quite suddenly I discovered that my 
Arctic lore was drawn dry, and there simply 
was nothing else to discuss, Lindbergh either 
did not care to talk, or could not talk, about 
anything but the matter on which his admir- 
ably one-track mind was focusing at the mo- 
ment. I use the word “admirably” because I 
am convinced that the outstanding strength 
of this man’s peculiar make-up, the mental 
characteristic which contributed most to his 
fying accomplishments, is that “single-track- 
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ness”. 1 believe he confines himself to think- 
ing solely of the matter which immediately 
interests him. There are no mental diver- 
sions, no digressions. Which is well for spe- 
cial tasks best accomplished with acute con- 
centration, but not so well for appraisal of 
complex world problems. 

So, at the lunch, when Greenland’s icy 
mountains had been exhausted as a topic of 
conversation, I tried India’s coral strands, 
figuratively speaking. Into the momentary 
vacuum I threw a few books, a new play, this 
and that of current interest. 

But such excursions drew not one spark of 
response. Nothing beside the point interested 
my guest. 

We limped through the balance of the 
meal on warmed-over aeronautical incidents, 
an uninspiring business. I came to the con- 
clusion that Lindbergh reads no books except 
technical ones related to his own projects and 
problems. History holds slight interest for his 
mechanical mind. The drama, I think, ap- 
peals equally little. Naturally any interest he 
may have had in the theater became, in those 
earlier days, unbearably bound up with nitwit 
assaults by hero-worshipers of peculiarly 
American ferocity. 

I’m told, too, Lindbergh is seldom amused 
socially (aside from horse-play practical jok- 
ing), and has little liking for music. Evi- 
dence to the contrary is an evening described 
by Lester Donahue, the pianist. 

The party, just before Lindbergh’s first 
flight to Mexico, was at Schuyler Parsons’ 
house in New York, and the guests, besides 
the Colonel and Grover Loening who brought 
him, included George Gershwin, Cole Porter, 
Beverly Nichols, Charles Hanson Towne, 
Jack Hammond, Dwight Taylor, Geoffrey 
Homsdale and Donahue. Most of the guests 
performed: George played extracts from his 
current song hits, including “’S Wonderful” ; 
Porter did his latest; Donahue played 
Debussy; Towne did recitations. 

While Gershwin played, with the charac- 
teristic long black cigar in his mouth, Lind- 
bergh sat close to him at the keyboard. Lester 
insists that it was the music which interested 
him and not merely the mechanical magic of 
Gershwin’s hands. 


I think the core of Lindbergh’s make-up is 









an utter absence of imagination, in that sub- 
jective sense that the quality is ordinarily 
meant. It may be that he is thus fortunate. 
Certainly a freedom from that sensitivity— 
that quality which enables a person to pic- 
ture in the mind what will or may happen 
next—is particularly helpful to a calm facing 
and clean-cut execution of such exploits as 
those which established Lindbergh’s well- 
justified fame. 

Yet in concluding that he is devoid of 
imagination, what I am really trying to say 
is that he completely lacks the faculty—of 
dubious worth—of creating any of the men- 
tal blueprints which could produce fear or 
even worry. That, for a flyer and an explorer, 
is a very happy lack indeed; for one who 
essays the role of statesman, it is less happy. 

However, in one direction Lindbergh was 
chuck-full of imagination. That was in the 
field of practical joking. At a Chinese eating 
place in Los Angeles, Lindbergh discovered 
that oriental tidbit, dried beetles. Eaten 
blindfold, they are not bad; queerly crunchy, 
with a pleasant-enough sweetish taste. But 
it’s hard going if you see them first. Well, 
once the Colonel had schooled himself to 
eating these beetles, his delight was to extract 
a handful from a well-filled pocket and pass 
them around—-say at a business conference or 
a dinner table—the while nonchalantly 
munching one himself. The discomfiture of 
those who felt they had to follow Lindbergh’s 
lead was apt to amuse him in pretty direct 
ratio to its acuteness; and often that distress 
was very active indeed. 

Not that it really spells a thing, but because 
it has a certain left-handed humor, consider 
the following: In Washington in the spring 
of 1939, Lindbergh and others were in sober 
conference in the office of a certain general 
All at once there was a commotion in the 
building. Stenographers, officers, 
were caught up by the sudden hysteria. Rank 
was forgotten as everyone pushed and jostled 
to the windows. The King and Queen of 
England were passing by. And who do you 
think was leaning furthest out of the window? 


visitors, 


Down North 


I practised what I published and vovaged 
up beyond Melville Bay, whose ice-infested 
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waters shut off remote North Greenland 
from the rest of the world, we met the ulti. 
mate in aborigines, the Smith Sound Tribe 
of Eskimos. 

Perhaps three hundred of them exist there 
in the shadow of the Pole. Likely they de. 
scend from the original influx of Eskimos 
who swept across the Arctic regions perhaps 
a thousand years ago, originating in Asia, 
Up to a few years ago, they lived exactly 
as they always had lived since the beginning, 
literally on the land. Seal, walrus, bear were 
their food, their shelter, their clothing and 
their hunting equipment. They were abso- 
lutely self-dependent and independent-true 
relics of stone age existence. From all we 
know of them through the years, from the 
records of explorers and whalers, of Admiral 
Peary, and from what we saw ourselves, no 
happier people could be found in all the 
world. 

Many books have touched upon the Smith 
Sound Tribe. Several have been written of 
the regions around them. But a fascinating 
job of authorship—and of super-simple liv- 
ing—remains for the writer who will live a 
year through at Cape York or Thule or Etah 
and truly record the human record of that 
special world in terms of domestic Americana. 

One day I talked with a patriarch of the 
tribe. 

“Wouldn’t you like to leave this hard, cold 
land and go south?” I asked. 

He considered the problem for a while. 
Then he shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “For many, many summers 
I have watched the ice drift down from 
Kane Basin, and together with great packs 
from Smith Sound move on toward the 
south. All spring and summer, each year, 
always ice, and more ice, moving south. 
What a dreadful place must be the country 
to the south!” 

In that observation there was, I suspect, 
no small element of sly sophistication. They 
possess plentifully a sense of humor, those 
unspoiled primitives of the remoter regions. 

Their lives, of course, are bound up with 
the animals around them, on whom their 
very existence depends. They exist, remem- 
ber, in a region where, say cats and snakes 
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are unknown. Imagine the thrill of their first 
encounter with these odd beasts, not to men- 
tion rarities like tigers and elephants, in the 
illustrations of the magazines we gave them. 

I recall especially trying to tell my friend 
Avalisha about a horse. He had, of course, 
never seen a horse. He listened intently, ask- 
ing many questions. 

“Like a walrus on land, eh?” queried 
Avalisha. 

Substantially that, we admitted. 

The Eskimo pondered the problem and 
shook his head. 

“He is no good to eat,” was Avalisha’s 
final judgment. “He has no blubber for oil. 
His hide is useless, and he has no ivory. 
Horse just no good except to look pretty.” 

The king beasts of the North are the pola: 
bear and the walrus. Each dominates his 
special sphere. We are apt to think of the 
bear as essentially a land beast, but as a fact 
Nanook is pretty genuinely amphibian. Ho 
may walk like a man, but he certainly swims 
like a seal. His habitat is primarily the Arctic 
ice pack, and where you find seals you will 
find him, for the seal is the chief item of his 
diet, and a wonderfully canny hunter he is. 

There are stories of bear and walrus occa- 
sionally fighting. An extraordinary battle it 
must be, but I have yet to talk with a man 
who actually has witnessed such a combat 
A bear, I am told, will attack young walrus, 
which he can kill with a single swipe of his 
mighty paw. 

Knud Rasmussen, the famed Danish ex- 
plorer who joined us in Greenland, told me 
a story of a bear hunt of his own in North 
Greenland. Rasmussen was far out on a pack 
and his single Eskimo companion happened 
to have fallen behind him a mile or so. He 
spied a particularly large polar bear and gave 
chase, his dogs promptly catching up with 
the bear and harassing him. Nanook took to 
the water, swimming out into the middle of 
a small pool in the ice, perhaps twenty yards 
in diameter. He was not particularly con- 
cerned with the man, but the dogs annoyed 
him greatly. 

Rasmussen came up. In some way, prob- 
ably too intent in watching the bear, he got 
on this ice and suddenly found himself 
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plunged into the pool, and there he was, 
paddling around with the bear. Weighed 
down with his heavy furs in the icy water, he 
could not clamber out on the thin ice at the 
edge. The most he could do was to cling to 
a block of ice and float around. 

“At once the bear seemed to feel himself a 
partner of mine,” Rasmussen told me. “He 
was neither frightened nor hostile. He rea- 
soned it out that we were both in the same 
boat, and the howling dogs around the edge 
of our little lake were common enemies. He 
actually swam close to me and stayed so near. 
that often I felt him touch me, his head gen- 


erally turned toward the dogs, snarling 
defiance. 
“It was an extraordinary experience. 


Everything was reversed. I was a companion 
of the hunted, sharing his predicament and 
his sympathy.” 

In the meantime Rasmussen’s Eskimo came 
up, and just in time to rescue his companion, 
who lost consciousness from cold and exhaus- 
tion as the Eskimo dragged him up on the 
ice. Recovering consciousness, Rasmussen’s 
first words were to implore the Eskimo not 
to shoot the bear. But unfortunately the 
husky, acting upon hunter’s impulse, had al- 
ready slaughtered the friendly Nanook, which 
had paddled around practically back to back 
with the explorer for twenty minutes or more. 


Hero’s Husband 


Amelia Earhart knew me better, probably, 
than anyone else ever can. With her dis- 
cernment, why she married the man she 
did was often a matter of wonderment to me. 
And to some others. 

But there were those before our marriage 
who believed there was need of a warning to 
me, For instance, my attorney—who 
since has become a librarian—thought it a 
dubious venture. 


too. 


“It may not be easy to be married to a 
public character,” he cautioned me. 

He was saying, with oblique kindliness, 
that being the husband of a celebrity has 
drawbacks. Which is true, although their 
magnitude depends mostly upon the celeb- 
rity. At any rate, ever after A. E. took a 
capricious delight in baiting my legal friend 
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by always alluding to herself as “your client’s 
public-character wife.” 

A. E. and I shared a lively enthusiasm 
for living. New experiences, adventures 
actual and of the spirit, lured us. Because 
a thing had not been done before was apt 
to seem a good reason to try to do it. There 
never was time to see half as much beyond 
the horizon as one wished to see. For these, 
and other reasons, we had a very good time 
together during the years that commenced 
in 1928 and ended with the tragic world 
flight of 1937. The last seven of those ten 
years I was a hero’s husband, a role that 
could be difficult, I suppose, unless leavened 
with a large measure of mutual understand- 
ing and considerable humor. 

To be a hero to one’s valet is a task. To 
be a hero to one’s husband requires indomit- 
able character and a sort of persistent stabil- 
ity. Amelia Earhart possessed those qualities 
of which, I think, hero-stuff is made. And 
the chief of these, besides courage, include 
authentic modesty and reasonableness. 

What should be the characteristics of the 
husband of a hero, I am uncertain. Because 
A. E. considered herself no more than a 
normal happy person, that problem never 
perplexed her. Which was another reason 
why our relationships worked out with ex- 
traordinary happiness. 

“My husband,” Amelia once wrote, “is a 
practicing believer in wives doing what they 
do best, and an approving and helpful part- 
ner in all my projects.” Ours has been a 
contented and reasonable partnership, he 
with his solo jobs and I with mine. But 
always with work and play together, con- 
ducted under a satisfactory system of dual 
control.” 

And independence as well as_interde- 
pendence. 

When she landed near Londonderry after 
her solo Atlantic flight of 1932, one of 
A. E.’s first acts was to get through to me 
by trans-Atlantic phone. Of that, Will Rogers 
wrote: “And being a dutiful wife, she at 
once telephoned her husband asking permis- 
sion to go to London.” 

Which caused the wandering wife to rush 
to the defense of her independence when she 
next saw Will. 


s DicEstT 


“Actually I did phone G. P. just as soon 
as possible—but not for permission to visit 
London!” she scolded him. “It’s just that 
no matter where I may be flying, I always 
try to check in each evening. Collect, too!” 

In the matter of our dual jobs, it was 
usually A, E. who was taking off on a flight. 
But once I had the unique experience of her 
coming to see me depart on a_ hazardous 
aeronautical adventure. In 1929 I conceived 
the idea of flying to Bermuda, having be. 
come bewitched—whether out of jealousy or 
not—with the idea of a “first flight” of my 
own. In the end I nearly broke my neck. 
Even so, it was something to have seen A. E. 
staying on the ground, while I flew. 

The start was from Port Washington, Long 
Island, the plane a tiny Ireland amphibian, 
the pilot William N. Lancaster, once of the 
Royal Flying Corps. The navigator was 
Harry W. Lyon, who the previous year had 
accomplished a stylish job of navigation in 
the Southern Cross trans-Pacific hop. 

Our undertaking lost no time in becoming 
a comedy of errors. Midway along the Jer- 
sey Coast the engine conked and we squashed 
into a gummy mass of mud. Rescued from 
that we finally made Atlantic City, after a 
spanking descent on the hillside of a heavy 
wave that bounced us back into the air a 
hundred feet or so and nearly broke the 
plane in pieces. Then we discovered the 
engine had misbehaved because there was 
water in the gasoline. 

Between Atlantic City and Norfolk, be- 
lieve it if you can, Lyon got lost and, as the 
man in “The Devil Passes” intermittently 
remarked, the thought did just cross my 
mind that something was being mixed with 
the navigation which was not water. 

At the Naval Station, Commander “Pat” 
Reid—of N.C. 4 Atlantic Flight fame—took 
us hospitably in hand. After his crew had 
examined my craft’s equipment and done 
some research with my personnel, the sug- 
gestion was tactfully made that if it was 
suicide I was after, there were other and 
neater ways. . 

So finally, instead of pioneering on to Ber- 
muda by air—or some damp intermediate 
point—I took a train back to New York. 
A. E. met me at the Pennsylvania Station 
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and never once said, “I told you so!” She 
had, and I should have listened. 

Although, as I’ve often said, I was only 
“lated to aviation by marriage,” I was 
forever slipping into small flying adventures. 

As, for instance, that early time when 
Bill Lancaster and I flew west from Colum- 
bus in a Great Lakes Trainer to meet the 
contestants in the Woman’s Derby who were 
coming east across the continent. Bill’s entry 
in that race was “Chubby” Miller, mine A.E. 

We got to Cincinnati all right and had 
lunch with the “Powder Puff Pilots,” a fond 
appellation peculiarly annoying to most of 
them. But starting back before they did, 
on their point-to-point schedule, disaster 
overtook us. 

Barely in the air, the Trainer’s little en- 
gine conked. The terrain around Cincinnati 
is pretty much turned on edge, a region of 
wooded hills and steep slopes, with little 
fields tucked in teacup valleys. When the 
engine stalled we had just altitude enough 
to glide to a tiny patch of corn surrounded 
by high trees. Ripping through the top 
branches we pancaked into the corn, mirac- 
ulously remaining right side up. And we 
were able to walk away, as the saying goes. 

Just as we had gathered ourselves together 
and were standing there rubbing our bruises, 
we heard motors aloft. The girls passed 
over us, A. E. and her red Lockheed among 
them, right on their course, their motors 
perking perfectly. We earth-bound males, 
who should have wished to lick our wounds 
in privacy, waved for recognition. But our 
ladies flew on serenely, not even spotting us. 

“If you’d sighted the wrecked plane, would 
you have come back?” I asked A. E. later. 

“Not if I’d seen you were all in one piece. 
That wouldn’t have helped. Besides,” she 
added with a grin, “you wouldn’t have 
wanted me to drop out of the race.” 

A, E. had a cool wisdom and a rare power 
of appraisal. She was forever guessing right 
about people, and, if I asked it, giving me 
sound counsel—which I too often did not 
take. But at that, her loyalty often got her 
into trouble. A tragic instance concerns an 
individual who at times had worked with 
her. Months before she left on her last flight, 
she had come to distrust him entirely. But 
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she chose to carry on without even intimating 
her state of mind, until the job at hand was 
over. “When I get back,” she told me, “he 
and I will go our separate ways.” 

Though our tastes were so much the same, 
in many matters of temperament we were 
opposites. A. E. was placid. I never have 
been. She hated to be hurried. I seem 
always to have lived at full canter. Under 
trying circumstances, she retained a poised 
gentleness. In most circumstances, I have a 
habit of brusqueness. She liked to occupy 
herself with one task at a time. My inter- 
ests are usually plural. 

As to my habit of undertaking too many 
things—and liking it—there is one bit of 
A. E.’s characterization of me that can bear 
recording. It is bound up in the name she 
often called me, ‘“Simpkin.” 

The matter, it seems, had something to 
do with a book out of her childhood read- 
ing. A tale of the Tailor of Gloucester who 
“lived alone with his cat, which was called 
Simpkin.” Simpkin was a cat who believed 
that if holding one mouse in reserve against 
the danger of having time idle on one’s 
hands—or paws—was wisdom, then holding 
a good number of mice in reserve against 
such a likelihood was even better. So Simp- 
kin kept a flock—or whatever the grouping 
of mice is—always available by the neat ex- 
pedient of housing them, one by one, under 
inverted teacups. 

Somehow or other A. E. had hit on a 
resemblance in me to Simpkin’s way of doing 
things, for she early perceived that, im- 
portant as the project of which she was the 
center became, it was really just then one of 
a group of enterprises in which I was en- 
gaged. Seemingly, one mouse at a time was 
not enough. And so she privately called me 
Simpkin. 





A. E.’s academic beliefs about marriage 
and home life were definite and sincere, and 
she sought to practice honestly what she 
preached—if the expressions on the subject 
which were dragged out of her by main 
force can be called preaching. 

“Marriage is a mutual responsibility,” she 
would say, with the suggestion of a kind of 
astonishment that anyone could imagine it 
was anything else. “And I cannot see why 
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husbands shouldn’t share in the responsibil- 
ity of the home. By that I mean something 
more detailed—and for as long as it takes 
them to get used to the idea, perhaps more 
arduous, even uncomfortable to the men— 
than merely keeping a roof over the collec- 
tive head, and coal in the furnace.” 

In general she was one of those women 
with altogether too much to do to ally 
themselves with organization after organiza- 
tion, and she was a Lucy Stoner only by 
remote control, as you might say. But she 
had a kind of flat conviction that she should 
continue as a matter of course to be called 
by her own name. If it had been hers by 
happenstance in the beginning, in the end 
she had done the things which gave it dis- 
tinct personal significance. In this I sided 
with her completely and cannot remember 
introducing her even once as Mrs. Putnam. 

“How does ‘being in business’ (for flying 
is a business) affect the business of mar- 
riage?” she wrote once. “Obviously I can 
offer only my own answers—from a woman’s 
viewpoint. It seems to me that the effect of 
having other interests beyond those exclu- 
sively domestic works well. The more one 
does and and feels, the 
able to do, and the more genuine may be 
one’s appreciation of fundamental things like 
home, and love and understanding compan- 
ionship.” 


sees more one is 


Matching her “woman’s viewpoint” with 
a male’s, I can add that from a husband’s 
standpoint idleness for a wife seems to me 
about the greatest curse that can be devised. 
A woman whose time is occupied is apt to be 
a contented woman. And contentment is 
very pleasant to live with. Also, being able 
to do things well, and earn the ability to 
pay one’s way, adds up to contentment, too. 


She always felt that the success of any 
marital partnership must be profoundly con- 
ditioned by economic factors. “For the 
woman to pay her own way may add im- 
measurably to the happiness of those con- 
cerned. The individual independence of dol- 
lars and cents tends to keep a healthy bal- 
ance of power in the kingdom of the home. 
If one’s time is worth more at specialized 
tasks — writing, flying, interior decorating, 
what have you—it is sense to put in one’s 
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hours at such work rather than cooking, 
cleaning, and mending. Assistants more 
skilled than oneself can be employed to sub. 
stitute in the housewife role without robbing 
a marriage of its essence. It is fortunately 
no longer a disgrace to be undomestic, and 
married women should be able to seek, as 
unrestrictedly as men, any gainful occupa- 
tion their talents and interests make avail- 
able. Thus—for me—can joyful luxuries like 
low-wing monoplanes be had—as adding to 
the sum-total of contentment.” 

A. E. Was indeed the most un-id!e woman 
I have ever known, although it was usually 
not without a certain stern self-discipline, for 
she was subject to seizures of idleness, times 
when she was determined not to see anyone 
and to do absolutely nothing but stay by 
herself and think. She had a wistful admira- 
tion for the Oriental’s contemplative habit 
for contemplation’s sake. 

Appreciation of beauty burned brightly 
always with her. “Beauty and adventure,” 
she said, “have a certain value of their own 
which can be weighed only in_ spiritual 
scales.” And often she repeated her private 
philosophy of flying: ‘“Pi'ots love to fly be- 
cause of the beauty of flight—whether they 
know it or not.” 

I have found a note written to an old 
friend: “I do not have much time to write 
letters. I dream that by working very hard 
I'll have some time later to watch sunsets. 
If I cannot earn peace by activity, I think 
I'll take time anyway before I grow un- 
appreciative of beauty.” 

Later, other letters mailed to me by A. E. 
from far places brought perhaps the most 
desolate heartbreak of the World Flight 
tragedy—letters that arrived after she was 
lost. 

Usually these messages were scratched in 
pencil on pages of her logbooks, torn out and 
folded haphazard into any envelope that 
came to hand. Mostly they were wirtten at 
the end of long days as she turned in, dog- 
tired, with a dawn take-off only a few hours 
before her. Much of them concerned chores 
I should do about the flight—little courtesies 
like writing, on her behalf, to those who had 
been hospitable to her. They showed her 
proceeding with placid thoughtfulness. 
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Lest one think that a woman who chose to 
shepherd a great plane “around the world 
at its waistline” was at all unwomanly, let 
me say the frank affection and sometimes 
wistful loneliness of those letters would warm 
the heart of any husband. From India she 
wrote: “I wish you were here. So many 
things you would enjoy. . . . Perhaps some 
day we can fly together to some of the re- 
mote places of the world—just for fun.” 

Chronologically, my first meeting with 
Amelia Earhart stemmed from a day early 
in 1928 when I went to Miller Field on 
Staten Island with Bernt Balchen. On the 
ferry I heard that Dick Byrd had secretly 
old his Fokker tri-motored plane to an Eng- 
lsh woman who wished to fly the Atlantic. 
I learned that the woman’s name was Mrs. 
Frederick Guest, formerly Amy Phipps of 
Pittsburgh. And I found that the man who 
knew all about it was the New York repre- 
sentative of the Phipps interests, David T. 
Layman. 

Just then my career as a publisher of 
exploration and adventure books was in full 
ery. And here I had stumbled on an adven- 
ture-in-the-making which, once completed, 
certainly should provide a book. 

So I went to David Layman. I was able 
to tell him that I knew my way around in 
the business of expeditions, and had con- 
siderable experience with aviation projects. 
He seemed visibly relieved. 

“D. T.” was a human, humorful business 
man. He was, I imagine, used to doing all 
sorts of chores for the far-flung tribe he rep- 
resented. But this matter of having to wean 
a trans-Atlantic flight had him down. Espec- 
ially as the Phipps family, when they found 
out what Amy meant to do—which was to 
be, herself, the first woman to cross the North 
Atlantic by air—were raising hob to stop her. 
The project was all right, they said, if she 
sent someone in her place. And reluctantly 
Mrs. Guest had agreed. Pretty much at the 
moment I dropped from the clouds and 
introduced myself, Layman was wondering 
what to do next. 

So, suddenly I found myself intrusted with 
an odd chore. I was to find a suitable Amer- 
ican woman who wanted to fly the Atlantic. 
There were certain general specifications to 
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be met. The girl should herself be a flyer 
and a college graduate. Preferably she should 
possess a pleasing appearance and such man- 
ners as would be acceptable to a critical 
England. When others of the Phipps clan 
impressed upon me that this paragon must 
be a “lady” I sought to make clear that I 
was hazy as to just what the word meant, 
but would do my best. 

So I set forth to find a girl to fly the 
Atlantic. 

Thas was 1928. Then only one person had 
cnossed the ocean alone by air, a young man 
named Lindbergh. And no woman. Our 
project smacked of zesty adventure. 

It was the trivial incident of an overheard 
conversation that started me. It was the 
accident of an Admiral] being in the Boston 
office of my friend Hilton Railey when I tele- 
phoned him, that brought our quest to the 
door of Amelia Earhart. For Admiral Bel- 
knap had heard of a girl who worked in a 
settlement house and also did a bit of flying. 

Thus was it that Railey phoned A. E. at 
Denison House, Boston’s venerable settle- 
ment, where just at the moment she was 
teaching Syrian children, and asked her 
bluntly if she would like to fly the Atlantic. 
She would. So she came to New York. 

She later described deliciously her meet- 
ing with those who held in their hands the 
fate of the flight: 

“I was interviewed,” she said, “by David 
T. Layman and John S. Phipps, and found 
myself in a curious situation. If they did 
not like me at all, or found me wanting in 
too many respects, I would be deprived of 
the trip. If they liked me too well, they 
might be loath to drown me. It was, there- 
fore, necessary for me to maintain an atti- 
tude of impenetrable mediocrity. Apparent- 
ly I did, because I was chosen.” 

In that 1928 flight of the Friendship, A. E. 
became the first woman to cross the Atlantic 
by air. She gave the credit where it be- 
longed, to the pilot, Wilmer Stultz. But 
being “merely baggage,” as she said, she 
determined to do it alone some time when 
she was ready. 

That time came four years later, in 1932, 
when she spanned the ocean alone in her 
little red Lockheed, the second person to do 
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so, the first being Lindbergh. That flight, 
whose terminus was an Irish pasture, came 
near ending in disaster when flames from 
a broken manifold licked at the very wings 
of death which fluttered so close through 
the long night. 


That evening, our friend Walter Trum- 
bull, sick in bed in New York, wrote an 
“Open Letter to Amelia Earhart” for his 
column: 


“Well, Amelia, you went and did it. Just as 
you sometimes said you would, when you used to 
sit in a big chair with one foot curled under you, 
swinging the other, like a little girl.. 

“So now Charles Lindbergh and you are the 
only two who ever have flown the ocean alone, 
and the championship, as John L. Sullivan would 
say, remains in America. Amelia, you are a stout 
fella, and what Phyllis Haver and May Allison 
would describe as a honey. 

“When word first came that you, Bernt Balchen 
and Eddie Gorski had taken off for Harbor Grace 
and that from there you would make the long hop 
alone, it didn’t seem anything to cheer about. You 
could do it, if anybody could. Sure. You could 
do it, if anybody could. That’s what we kept 
saying; all except Marjorie. She said you would 
do it, without any ‘if. A woman’s faith in a 
woman, perhaps. 

“None of us slept much that night; knowing 
that you couldn’t sleep at all. You see, you were 
pretty much alone out there, and there was noth- 
ing we could do to help. Oh, I know all that 
stuff about courage flying at your right hand ; but, 
looking out that little cabin window, you didn’t 
exactly see any cheery companions. Just rain and 
dark. The courage was in your own soul. 

“It was a happy hour for all of us, when you 
landed on Irish soil. And I'll bet it was a big 
day for Mr. Gallagher. It is not the likes of you 
that often comes out of the sky to land on a 
man’s farm. is 


These high adventures made Amelia Ear- 
hart a world celebrity, beset with the re- 
wards, opportunities and tribulations of 
fame. And changed her not one whit. The 
story of her accomplishments—the Pacific 
solo, Mexican flight, the long voyage four- 
fifths around the world ending in tragedy 
near Howland Island, these and much be- 
sides—is set down in her books “The Fun 
of It” and “Last Flight,” and in the bio- 
graphy I wrote, “Soaring Wings.” 





There is, perhaps, another story to be 
written, if one could catch the spirit of the 
Amelia Earhart that was, and in a book 
that should be a novel, tell a grand true tale 


of a modern American pioneer who was a 
woman. 

After the Atlantic solo, there followed five 
years of diverse activities scattered well over 
America, to Mexico, Hawaii. Lecturing, writ- 
ing, flying, teaching, working with an air 
line. And enjoying, always, the people met 
and the things done. 

And with precious intervals at home, 
which sometimes was at Rye in Westchester, 
sometimes New York City, and latterly in 
California’s San Fernando Valley near Hol- 
lywood. 

Then the project of the round-the-world 
flight, months of preparation that ended, so 
far as my part went, just before dawn on 
June first, 1937. 

When we arrived at the Miami airport 
the Electra was already warming up. While 
Bo McKneely resoldered a broken thermo- 
couple, A. E. and I retreated into the hanger 
building. There in the dim chill we perched 
briefly on cold concrete steps, her hands in 
mine. There is very little that one says at 
such times. 

When Bo called that all was ready, Ame- 
lia’s eyes were clear with the good light of 
the adventure that lay before her. But as 
she walked out to the great ship she seemed 
to me very smal] and slim and feminine— 
a little girl seeking to do with a very large 
world what had not been done before. 

A month later Amelia Earhart and her 
plane disappeared somewhere near Howland 
Island in the far Pacific. 


From Publishing to Pictures 
i 1931 


pictures, as the saying goes. 


I quit publishng and went into 


The siren who lured me to the movies— 
with no appreciable struggle—was a compact 
person named Emanuel Cohen, In New York 
we'd worked together for years on expedi- 
tion films when he had been head first of 
Pathé, and then Paramount News. In 1931 
Manny had been hoisted into the uneasy 
seat of chief of production at Paramount. 
Thereafter, for four years, my position was 
head of the company’s editorial board, actu- 
ally in New York more than in California. 
The end of my tour of duty coincided ex- 
actly with Mister Cohen’s official decapita- 
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tion. (There are swift homicides in the pic- 
ture business, where stability is as rare as a 
static chameleon. ) 

Before all this, in 1930, a sudden end came 
to what had seemed destined to be a con- 
tinuing career of book publishing. The 
change at least made me think more kindly 
of others who did not remain fixed in the 
grooves of their callings. 

Third generations are curious creations. 
There is a saying that three of them usually 
comprise the routine gamut from shirt-sleeves 
back to shirt-sleeves. There were few shirt- 
sleeves—which connote labor—involved in 
what befell the third generation of my fami- 
ly, but for most of those concerned it came 
to about the same thing. 





When George Haven Putnam died in 1930, 
he and I owned control of Putnam’s. He 
himself had drawn up a contract establishing 
the basis for my purchase of his holdings. 
Shortly after his death, his son, Palmer C. 
Putnam, who had been a mining engineer in 
Africa, appeared on the scene fired with am- 
bition to become a publisher. Although I 
did not wish to become an engineer, when 
Palmer said the holdings were worth con- 
siderably more than I had contracted to 
pay for them, I told him he could have my 
stock for less than he maintained it was 
worth. 

My cousin bought. For which, at the time, 
I was glad. Families, for the most part, are 
to be avoided. Family rows are to be escaped 
at almost any price. 


A few years later my cousin went into 
bankruptcy while he still owed me around 
$75,000, which was very sad, indeed. It was 
sad, too, for the House of Putnam. For after 
the engineer took the controls, what with de- 
pressions and internal inflations of one sort 
and another, soon there were no more Put- 
nams left in the House our grandfather 
founded in 1838. 


Since then the firm has been conducted by 
Melvin Minton and Earle Balch, whom I 
brought from the army into publishing. 
Under their able management the concern 
celebrated its hundredth birthday amid re- 
newed prosperity. 


May, 








Where Men Are Actors 


OME of my best friends are motion pic- 


ture directors. At our home one night 
one of them obliged me with a story laden 
with some good-humored enlightenment 
about the breed as sometimes encountered. 

A director—said our guest—sat beside his 
camera crew on a yacht off Catalina. The 
scene, water stuff, was going badly. Sudden- 
ly the director was seized with an inspiration. 

“Seagulls!” he cried. “That's what I need. 
Give me seagulls.” 

The nonplussed. 
After all, one does not get seagulls by ringing 
up the Screen Guild. But his nonplussage 
was brief. Assistant-directors who remain in 
that condition more than momentarily, cease 
to be assistant-directors. Swiftly this one 
raided someone’s lunch box and cast the 
bread upon the waters. Everyone watched 
the sky. 

Down swept the seagulls, hundreds of 
them. Every one of them swung from left 
to right as the gulls swooped in a perfect 
arc across the cameras. 
the great man barked, turning 
savagely upon the assistant-director. “Must 
I do everything myself? sEND THEM IN THE 
OTHER Way!” 


assistant-director was 


“Lousy!” 


Ihe best example I know of a man who 
bridges the wide gap between the sober world 
of business and Hollywood’s financial inebri- 
ation, is Rex Cole. He cares for the fiscal 
affairs of a gilded group of top Hollywood 
moneymakers ; picture stars, directors, execu- 
tives. By some who know, he is called “Holly- 
wood’s No-man.” It takes ability to get away 
with negatives in his fantastic realm of affir- 
matives. Also backbone, tact, and convincing 
logic, in about equal parts. 

Actually, however, Cole’s negatives are sel- 
dom spoken. 

“No, you can’t buy that yacht! No, that 
house is too big for just you and Joan... 
No, you’ve already spent your clothes allow- 
ance for this month.” Stern-parent stuff, and 
very good copy. But not accurate. 

“I’m an adviser, not a dictator,” Cole 
snorts. “I never say ‘No.’” 

Which is true enough. He has a way of 
doing it without using the words. 
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One of his clients tells us with some gusto 
of going to Cole to secure his countersigna- 
ture on her check for a certain sable coat. 
It was to cost $7,000. It was the most beauti- 


ful coat in the world. She described it to 
him. 
Why, yes,” she reports Cole as saying 


“No wonder you want it. Let’s see if we can’t 
move things around a little and get it for 
you. Now, how much did you say it cost?” 
She told him. On repetition, it began t 
sound like an awful lot of But that 


didn’t seem to faze Cole 


money. 
“Well, money is to be spent,” he said cheer- 
fully. “Even the mon 
is to be spent later on 
working. Only thing is, I want you to spend 
it for what will give you the most pleasure 
You really need this coat, don’t you?” 

She had three fur coats already. Her “Yes”’ 


‘y you’re saving now 
1 . . } . } 
when youre through 


was slightly forced. 

“Let’s see.” He picked up a pencil and 
began scribbling. “The trip to South Amer- 
ica. I’d thought you ought to get a change 
of scene after three pictures in a row, but 
we can cancel it. I haven’t signed the order 
for the new car, and we can get out of that 
without loss. And your father’s allowance ; 
he can cut a few corners if it’s really neces- 
sary. Sure,” he summed up, “we can manage 
this coat.” 

That time the client said “No. 

Cole himself is stocky, dynamic and brisk, 
with thining hair and keen eyes behind horn- 
rimmed glasses. He could double convinc- 
ingly for the chairman of your local Com- 
munity Chest drive. 
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Motion picture stars are interesting phe- 
nomena whether or not one has contact with 
them. In the very nature of things they come 
nearer living with complete publicness than 
any other denizens of the upper income 
brackets. In my talks with Rex I have been 
struck with his businessman’s appraisal of 
the genus, from the inside looking out. 

Rex is vehement in his conviction that the 
stars of today are neither children nor stupid. 
He admits, however, that many of them have 
little experience in money matters, and that 
none of them have the time for proper de- 
liberation. It is also true that they tend to 
be ruled by emotion; they have to be of 


volatile temperament, for their very busines; 
is the portrayal of emotion. They are pron 
to react rapidly and to move on the heat of 
impulse rather than the cool of reason. 

“Though for the matter,” asks Cole, “why 
should the public focus its patronizing indul- 
gence only on the eccentricities of picture 
people? Quick big money has always been 
crazy money.” 

Even so, the newer screen personalities un- 
doubtedly are saner than the earlier crops. 
Perhaps it’s because they read of Ruth Roland 
dying rich as a reward for business-like living 
and investment, and turn the page to read 
of Mae Murray’s ill luck. And, too, these 
new youngsters have come up from a world 

hi and the 


which has a new idea of the value 


scarcity) of m« 
The essence of things economic in Holly- 
and a proper morsel of the general 
philosophy of living—is summed up in a con- 
versation between a friend of mine, who is 
a producer of motion pictures, and his ten- 


mney. 


wood 


year-old daughter, Patsy. 

My friend had just conducted one of those 
conferences at his home, the group including 
the original author, the scenario writer, the 
director, art director and half a dozen tech- 
nical top men. They were mapping out the 
making of a picture: its story, cast setting, 
costumes, and cost. 

“Daddy,” said Patsy when the strange peo- 
ple had gone, “is it true that this picture 
you're going to make will cost one million 
dollars?” 

“Yes, Patsy, that’s right.” 

“And have you got one million dollars?” 

“Why, yes. The company and I have the 
money.” 

“Well, then 
brown eyes searched her father’s face for a 
reasonable answer. “Well, if you have a mil- 
lion dollars, why do you make another pic- 
ture?” 

In a reasonable articulate life I never re- 
member regretting a single silence. But I 
have been sorry many times for things I have 
said, not because they were not so, but be- 
cause they had better been left unsaid. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, who has woven songs 
so sweetly for so many, for so long,has a very 
special milk pitcher on her breakfast tray 
each morning. On it is inscribed: “Say not 
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always what you know, but always know 
what you say.” 

Mrs. Bond and I were talking about age, 
in that peaceful study of hers looking out to- 
ward the Pacific over gay sprawling city 
lights. My hostess, beautifully young at seven- 
ty-five, was ridiculing the notion that fifty 
was any age at all. As to age, the things that 
people love go on agelessly, said Mrs. Bond. 
Examples lay there among the music on her 
piano. Actually, her song, “I Love You 
Truly,” was sung more and played more in 
1940 than any other song. And it then was 
forty years old! 

We agreed that the matter of aging was 
never better put in words than by John Stein- 
beck. “The afternoon,” he said, in “Tortilla 
Flats,’ “came down as imperceptably as age 
comes to a happy man.” 

Whether or not life “begins” at fifty, at 
least at that point it can be extraordinarily 
interesting. The milestone marks, I suppose, 
the start of the home stretch. And after all, 
the most exciting part of any race comes 
toward the finish line. 


Sierra Interlude 


DON’T pretend to know whether it is 

wisdom or weakness to turn one’s back on 
the world of things-as-they-are. 

At most, that was what Jean-Marie and I 
wished to do. At least we sought an inter- 
lude of isolation, with opportunity to do cer- 
tain writing and reading and other pleasant 
chores that in our customary busy life seemed 
always to escape getting done. 

Particularly we wanted a breathing space 
to cast up spiritual accounts; to determine, 
if we could, whether matters that had gone 
well, and others that had gone badly, were 
really important after all. There was an en- 
nui about routine success and a certain be- 
wilderment about failures where successes 
had been customary, that needed shaking off. 

Also, in an epoch of lessening incomes 
and increasing taxes, economy he!d a special 
lure. Rather than work harder to earn more, 
it seemed good sense to spend less and apply 
salvaged energy to the fun of living. So 
many were living up to their incomes and 
beyond, forever chasing fruitless rainbows of 
“front.” 
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That, then, was the way life looked. All at 
once a diverse and pretty pleasurable career 
of publishing, writing, exploring, added up 
to the fact that it seemed like a good idea to 
take time out. 

Happily, Jean-Marie felt the same way. 

“Let us,” said she, “by all means stop this 
nonsense.” 

There was no argument. 

“Couldn’t we get a cabin?” she asked 
presently.” 

“In the mountains,” said I. 

She, who knew nothing of mountains, or 
cabins either, agreed. 

“Tt would be wise,” said she, who is de- 
lightfully unwise, “to see how economically 
we can live.” 

“Very.” 

Then we tried to define the target we were 
aiming at. Practically, not philosophically. 
We figured that what we had been spending 
a month was enough for a year. 

Actually the jobs we had to do could be 
done as well in a cabin as an office. Prob- 
ably better. There were, for instance, the 
half-completed autobiography, the novel and 
the garden books. 

“We can have an orgy of authorship,” 
said Jean-Marie, who has green fingers, and 
writes with charm about growing things. 

Fortunately, my activities, all pretty per- 
sonalized, would not be hard to unscramble. 
There were manuscripts to read, authors to 
work with, material to be placed with pub- 
lishers and motion picture studios. It was 
apparent that the editing could be done as 
well one place as another. An associate, 
abetted by my visits as required, could do 
the rest. 

ae 

As the idea hatched, we were able pretty 
well to define our ambitions. They were not 
unique. Every one of us, I am sure, has 
dreamed such dreams. Happily, we have 
been able, in a measurable degree, to put 
ours into practice. 


all we needed was our cabin. 


Always, as, in our two-year-old sedan 
whose name is “Goldie,” we drove here and 
there—Tahoe, Oregon, San Jacinto, Nevada, 
Carmel, Arizona, Yosemite — we’d explode 
questions at filling stations, motor courts, eat- 
ing places, as to a cabin that could be bought 
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or rented or perhaps a perfect place to build 
one. 

Sometimes the answers were alluring. (In- 
variably so, if the allurer was a real estate 
dealer, whom we usually avoided; Califor- 
nia “realtors” have a very special way with 
them. ) 

We had chased rainbows, with disappoint- 
ments at the end of them.. One “cabin” had 
seven rooms and three baths; a bank had 
taken it over. Another, highly recommended, 
turned out to adjoin a resort hotel. One, 
whose photographs—of an earlier vintage 
were inviting, proved to be in the last stages 
of disintegration. 

Finally, at the little town of Lone Pine, 
in Owens Valley, the shadow of a tragedy 
which had brought sadness to a community, 
bequeathed to us, who were strangers, a 
silver lining. On Easter Sunday a man much 
beloved in all that country had been killed 
in an automobile accident. He was Father 
John Crowley, known far and wide as the 
“Desert Padre.” The Padre had nearly com- 
pleted a retreat up at Whitney Portal in the 
Inyo National Forest. It was, we were told, 
a unique stone lodge. Something very special. 

Would we like to see it? We would and 
we did. 

Thirty days or so later we owned it. At 
least, the building as it stood, with finishing 
still to be done, was ours. And the permit 
from the Forest Service was transferred to 
us, a presumably permanent ground lease, 
contingent only on good behavior and an 
annual rental of twenty-five dollars. 

Our mountain home stands on the sun- 
rise slope of the Sierras. In its front yard is 
Mt. Whitney, highest peak in the United 
States. For us our 8,000-foot altitude also 
sets a record of a new high for housekeeping. 

Nestling close to huge boulders twenty feet 
tall, the wall of my high-roofed study is the 
solid side of one of these boulders, 
gray lichen still on it. 


with 


About us are yellow pine, hemlock, moun- 
tain mahogany, juniper, native wildflowers 
and the commencement of an “alpine gar- 
den” of our own planting. Built of field 
stone and weathered lumber, its steep gables 
sturdily roofed with hand-split shakes, the 
cabin perches on the midway ramparts of 
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Whitney. Below, the eastern flanks of Calj- 
fornia’s cordillera drop abruptly to sagebrush 
slopes and drylands, with the ultimate desert 
of Death Valley just beyond the intervening 
ranges of the Inyo and Panamint Mountains, 

A dozen miles to the east, and four thou- 
sand feet lower in the midst of Owens Val. 
ley, is our metropolis and only neighbor, 
Lone Pine—population nine hundred. Two 
hundred miles south is Los Angeles. 

In aspect, geography and climate the con- 
trast of our outlook toward the rising and the 
setting sun is extraordinary. 





Westward craggy peaks tower above us, a 
half dozen of them over fourteen thousand 
feet high, sentinals for a lovely primitive 
country of lakes, high mountains, meadows 
and forests; a land green or white according 
to the season. 

In winter, when there is deep snow where 
we are, and gray zero blizzards just above 
through our clouds we look eastward 
down to the sunny valley only ten miles away 
where snow seldom stays. Down there they 
steam in summer temperatures well above 
a hundred; while we, so suddenly high, wel- 
come evening fires and smugly consider the 
deserts where the mercury boils above 130 
degrees, months on end, just beyond that 
opposite range of sun-burned hills. 


us, 


In two hours travel, either way, we can 
span the widest possible gamut of climate 
and scenery. 

Beside our cabin are two miniature pools, 
fashioned from rock and fed with icy water 
from far above us, harboring golden trout 
from a mountain lake at timber-line. Blue 
Jays eat at our window sills, and Clark nut- 
crackers more warily in the trees beyond. 
Chickadees and canyon wrens have a special 
roofed dining room on a stump just beyond 
the glass of the Big Window. In that window 
Whitney is framed, and through it we see 
squirrels, chipmunks and sometimes deer and 
gray fox enjoying our hospitality. 

Commencing at our door are trails to 
lakes, streams and peaks. In the winter snow 
powders our trees miraculously ; in summer 
they shade lupin, pentstemon, myrtle, and 
columbine. Beside the wood pile is a saw- 
buck, and two fireplaces within doors for fuel 
cut from the dead logs of our mountainside, 
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gs well as an outdoor campfire hearth for 
summer nights. A grill for open-air cooking, 
too, and outdoor sleeping quarters canopied 
by the stars. 

There is no loneliness—aside from what 
of loneness we wish—about our moéuntain 
home, for our guest-book bulges at will. 
After all, we are only four hours from Amer- 
ica’s fifth city and many friends seem to 
share our enthusiasm for Whitney Portal. 

Neighbors are apt to navigate our steep 
road "most any time, by ski or snow-shoe 
when the weather is that way, Owens Valley 
is a friendly land and folks like Ted Cook, 
Roy Boothe, Rudie Henderson, Walter Dow, 
John Lubkin, Irving Joseph, Bob Loundagin, 
Howard Ellisand Jesse McElroy, complete 
with wives, need have a look, now and then, 
at what goes on up on the hill. 

Red Dow, a boy with that color hair, 
prowess as a skier and ample of the precious 
attribute called ambition, whose formal name 
is Irving, has become pretty well a part of 
the family when diversions like school don’t 
keep him in the lowlands. And of course 
no census of the household is complete with- 
out “Petunia.” Petunia is a pick-up, which 
in automobiles stands midway between a 
light truck and a station-wagon. Probably 
Petunia is the only hill-climbing Ford in 
captivity with a flower, as well as a name, 
brightly painted on the proud panels of her 
doors. 

Among our goings-on, partially encom- 
passed in Petunia, was the expedition which 
started on the floor of Death Valley, 279 
feet below sea level, its other end the summit 
of Mt. Whitney, 14,496 feet above the sea, 
America’s highest and lowest points. On 
this excursion we acquired two stones, one 
at the bottom, the other at the top, for that 
famous fireplace of Lowell Thomas in the 
cubroom he has built for that notorious 
soft-ball team “The Nine Old Men;” a fire- 
place in which Lowell is placing stones from 
all over the world. 

At home and afield usually we are accom- 
panied by Happy, a wire-haired terrier who 
walks on his toes, proudly, on stiff legs, lean- 
ing slightly forward always as if about to 
go somewhere very fast, He has the look of 
an aristocrat and the soul of a stevedore. His 
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greatest joy is battle. At ringside Happy 
weighs twenty-eight pounds, but he will fight 
any animal of any weight. He has suffered 
bloody defeat at the fangs of a 160-pound 
police dog. But his major errors in judgment 
involved a rattlesnake and a skunk. The 
rattler, before being torn to shreds, struck 
Happy full in the forehead, from which he 
survived miraculously. The skunk struck all 
over, and for a long time survival seemed 
not especially desirable. 


Around about our mountains and our 
desert all the west beckons to be taken. And 
the east is only overnight by plane. 


A delight of excursioning, of course, are 
the contrasts provided. Not of scenery, but 
of values. There is nothing like a dose of 
simplicity to sharpen appreciation of physical 
luxuries. 

After one grows accustomed to manufac- 
turing water by melting snow (all our first 
winter a metal barrel stood beside the fire- 
place), taps that turn on, hot and cold, are 
pleasant miracles. Oil lamps, to be trimmed 
and filled, give a perspective to the con- 
venience of electricity. Stuff enough wood 
into heating stoves and one appreciates push- 
ing a button to bestir an oil contraption doing 
its own work secretly in the cellar. The lux- 
ury of a flushing toilet looms large after 
tours to the little house out beyond. Such 
niceties as fine naper, thin glass and shining 
silverware, and even butlers, have a special 
tang after sustained sessions of simple living. 
A long haul of slacks, sweaters and woolens 
is apt to make evening dresses, silk intimacies 
and such, doubly pleasing. Indeed, once 
properly seasoned by separation, one can 
come to regard with a tinge of satisfaction 
even such effulgencies as dinner coats. 

Altogether, we recommend an interlude 
of simplicity as the perfect stimulant for the 
jaded social appetite, and for environmental 
appreciation. 

But at that, we find it’s pleasantest to stay 
at home on our mountain, with books to 
read and write, some gardening and many 
friends, to supplement the adventures of 
everyday living. Of which homey adventur- 
ing there is so much that may be told. 


Have you, for instance, ever watched deer 
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and mountain sheep just for the sheer fun 
of watching them? Or seen the first flam- 
ing snow-flowers peeking through brown pine 
needles? Or in summer built 
meals on a grill in a dooryard dining place 
winged with pines and backdropped by 
snowy mountains? Or had golden trout feed 
from your fingers? Or in your own alpine 
garden watched yellow blooms come to Po- 


miraculous 


tentilla flowers transplanted from the Cau- 
casus? Or slept under the stars? Or watched 
the sudden color of a million flowers carpet 
the Mojave desert in April? Or 


come to brown California countryside 


seen spring 


While grass, a green fire burning, 
Flings its flame upon the hills? 

Or have you, by chance, stood on the ulti. 
mate top of America to watch the dawn 
break and the sun rise over the Panamints? 

Such satisfying adventures are ours, with. 
out benefit of cities and their ways. Or we 
may simply sprawl on the huge Polar-bear 
rug which came from North Green!and, and 
do nothing at all but watch the steady flame 
of a log of mountain mahogany, listening 
to and telling tales of far places and small 
inner things with the friends who come to 
share the contentment of our high home. 


Copyright 1942 
HARCOURT BRACE 
New York City 
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He’s Simply Nuts 


By WILL F. JENKINS 


who receives $1,000 each for his stories in Cosmopolitan, Collier’s and The American. 


\ HE other day I came across a really 
perfect specimen of a frame of mind. 
It was an explanation of why someone 
won’t write for the magazines we ordinary 
citizens read. It must be enormously satisfy- 
ing to be able to write such an explanation, 
and it must be even more satisfying to get it 
into print for the edification of us common 
people. I don’t blame the lad, you under- 
stand. I envy him. I just write for a living, 
and for such satisfactions as may come of 
getting what I want to say put down on 
paper and then into print for readers to yawn 
So I wouldn’t be able to understand 
fully the fine high self-sacrifice, the masochis- 
tic self-satisfaction, of refusing to smirch an 
ideal by expressing it intelligibly. But I want 
to talk about it, anyhow. 


over. 


“My great objection,’ this lad said 
in cold type, “to writing for the pulps 
and slicks is that it would involve a com- 
promise of integrity.... According to 
my view, we live in a time of rapid 
change, a time of revolutionary change, 
and in such a time we need, not a 
strengthening of old prejudices but a 
weakening of them, so that the needed 
changes can be made with as little phys- 
ical violence as possible. The slicks and 
pulps, by and large, tend to bolster resist- 
ance to social changes. Therefore I, 
personally...” 





* This quotation comes from the lead article, 
“First Novel” in The Writer’s 1942 Year Book. 
One of our subscribers, quitting a $3,200 govern- 
men job, because of a deep feeling within himself 
to express an idea, devoted a year of his life to 
a first novel, published last month by Houghton 
Mifflin, and titled “Jn The Forests of the Night.” 
After completing the novel and selling it, this 
writer offered some personal comments on the pulp 
and slick field. It is his quotation regarding these 
magazine markets to which expert slickster Will 
Jenkins takes exception. Long before he appeared 
in the American, Cosmopolitan, and Collier’s, Mr. 
Jenkins toiled at 280 Broadway. 
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He won’t write for ordinary magazines be- 
cause they do not preach the social changes 
he advocates, and he thinks that if he wrote 
the sort of stuff they will print, that he would 
reinforce attitudes and opinions he considers 
mistaken. 


This man happens to be what we usually 
call a “radical”, But his attitude seems to me 
to be identical with that of a ravening mis- 
sionary. Compare his reasoning with that of 
a devout evangelist. 


“My great objection to writing for the 
pulps or slicks is that it would involve a 
compromise of integrity. According to 
my view, we live in a time of great moral 
degradation, and in such a time we need, 
not a weakening of the revealed moral 
and spiritual values, but a strengthening 
of them, so that the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah may not fall upon us. The 
slicks and pulps, by and large, ignore or 
take for granted the present debasement 
of all true moral values. Therefore I, 
personally...” 


The pattern of thought and the conclusion 
check. Of course, magazines are not printed 
or purchased for purposes of moral uplift, 
but anyhow . . . Let’s try substituting new 
values one more time in the same logical 
frame. 


“. . . would involve a compromise of 


integrity. According to my view, we live 
in a time when the destiny of the German 
people to assume leadership of the world 
is manifest, and in such a time we need, 
not a strengthening of prejudices against 
the Nazi ideology but a weakening of 
them, so that the plans of the Fuehrer 
can be carried out with the least effective 
resistance. The slicks and pulps, by and 
large, tend to bolster resistance to his 
wishes. Therefore I, personally...” 
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The logic is identical in all three cases. If 
any one of those attitudes is defensible, all 
of them are. If any one is not, none of them 
are. But if all of them are sensible, then we 
are all wacky together. 


It seems to me that all of them are wrong, 
and that something ought to be done about 
it, Specifically, that people should be stopped 
from kidding themselves in that way. Even 
more, perhaps, that people should be stopped 
from obtaining applause under false pre- 
tenses. But most of all because, if one could 
only make such people as my actual first 
example see what he was actually saying,— 
why—one might do a service to the writer’s 
craft. One might start somebody to writing 
honest and competent work. 


I remember away back when Dr. Freud 
was the light of the intellectual world. Then 
all the intellectual people who were big 
names in a small way broke into print ex- 
plaining why they refused to break into print 
except on their own terms. Ultimately, of 
course, psychoanalytical writing turned up 
which was competently and sanely done, and 
it was printed in perfectly normal magazines, 
and it added something to the technical 
equipment of other writers. And even before 
Dr. Freud attended Aphrodite, the old-line 
radical socialists had had their say, writing 
virtuously that they would not write for com- 
mercial magazines for fear of compromising 
their integrity. Presently some of them— 
Jack London, for example—were paid per- 
haps extravagantly for explaining to a stupid 
bourgeoiserie that it was doomed, and the 
rest of them shut up. And at the present 
time one finds occasionally in the obscurer 
religious journals a reverent tribute to some 
pious writer who will not stoop to the foul 
demands of the commercial press, which re- 
quires praise of immorality. But the best and 
juiciest examples of this ivory-tower com- 
placency do seem to come from gentlemen 
who think that the proper function of fiction 
is the propagation of their social theories. 


It seems to me that the gentlemen who 
think that fiction should prepare us for the 
next world belong in the same looney-bin 
with the gentlemen who believe that fiction 
should prepare us for the next form of social 
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organization. I resent the notion that any 
art-form is primarily an advertising display 
of moral, social or commercial goods on sale. 
Perhaps because to hold such an opinion is 
to hold that everybody who writes or reads is 
a solemn ass. And we aren’t. Not all of us! 


A story—even a pulp story—is an art-form 
just as a painting or a musical composition is 
an art-form. The purpose of work in an art- 
form is not to sell a bill of goods, but to re- 
cord a personal point of view. A personal 
point of view is an individual reaction, and 
essentially an emotional one. The immediate 
function of any work in any art-form is that 
of sharing an experience with an audience. 
We are lonely folk, we humans, locked in 
some ounces of specialized tissue within a 
brain-case. The arts afford us companion- 
ship and communication more satisfying than 
the clumsy communications of everyday life. 
And just as—say—a Presbyterian castaway 
on a desert island would welcome even a 
non-Presbyterian other castaway for the sol- 
ace of his society, so we accept quite matter- 
of-factly the mental companionship of peo- 
ple with quite other opinions than our own, 
if only they have similar emotional reactions 
to assure us of alikeness. 


Now, that is my whole point. I call any 
man brother whom I consider sane. Ulti- 
mately, I consider any man sane whose 
emotions correspond to mine, no matter what 
his opinions may be. A community of dis- 
likes may start a friendship, of course, but a 
community of predilections is at least as 
good. The essence is community of emotion- 
al reactions. But emotional alien-ness creates 
a wall, a barrier, an absolute block to any 
feeling of companionship or alikeness. And 
people who dwell in intellectual ivory towers 
are very apt indeed to be emotionally loopy. 


Someone told me the other day of a man 
who violently denounced a Rembrandt paint- 
ing as bad art because—and only because— 
it did not further the proletarian revolution. 
I know a Baptist minister who would con- 
sider any painting of a nude woman bad art 
because it was immoral. They are both in a 
bad way, it seems to me, but I come closer 
to brotherhood with the Baptist because, 
while he forces himself to disapprove, he 
does tacitly admit that the nude is a fetching 
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wench. We have some community of reac- 
tion. But a gentleman who might denounce 
that nude because it did not—say—teach a 
lesson favoring prohibition or anti-tobacco 
legislation or the proletarian revolution... . 
He would be simply inhuman! He’d have 
lost the human touch! I could have no com- 
panionship with him, not because of a differ- 
ent opinion, but because he was insensitive. 
His emotional responses were haywire. He 
would be failing to respond to the play of 
light and color in the picture; he would be 
failing to respond to any quality which was 
art qua art, and dammit, he would be prov- 
ing that he didn’t know a good-looking 
wench when he saw one! 

Essentially, he’d be proving that he was 
not looking at a picture but a billboard. 
Now, as a billboard, a really good nude may 
lack something—not very much, however— 
but when a man does not look at pictures 
except as billboards pushing the sale of men- 
tal, moral, or physical goods, it is damned 
certain that he won’t paint pictures except as 
billboards. And when he paints what to him 
is a good billboard advertisement, he isn’t 
apt to paint what to me would be a fetch- 
ing wench. 

That is the real explanation of the isola- 
tion of those ivory-tower artists, By becom- 
ing obsessed by opinions; by being contained 
by opinions instead of entertaining them, 
they block themselves off emotionally from 
the rest of us. They paint or they write. It 
must be admitted that usually they write or 
paint very badly. Because they are not pri- 
marily concerned with the communication of 
emotional reactions but with an advertising 
campaign for opinions. They write their 
stories and paint their pictures to sell a bill 
of goods. As billboards. 

But I buy the stories that I read. I pay 
perfectly good money for them. I do not 
wittingly buy billboards. I seek companion- 
ship. I look for assurances that other people 
feel—feel, mind you, not think—as I do. 
Not about specific matters, either, but with a 
much more subtle and more comprehensive 
agreement of reaction than merely similar 
opinions would imply. And when I buy a 
story and get a billboard instead, I resent it. 
I am cheated. For one thing, a man who has 
sold me a billboard when I want to read a 





story has gotten my money under false pre. 
tenses. He is immoral. And be he Baptist, 
prohibitionist, Presbyterian or proletarian, to 
hell with him! And I speak for a multitude 
in saying so! 

But on the other hand, provide people 
write good stories, I don’t care what they 
write. They can be as pious as they please, 
or as radical as suits them, as long as they 
write good stories. There is still one blessed 
thing about these United States of America. 
There is so far no prejudice against the Men- 
delssohn wedding march because Mendel- 
ssohn was a Jew. Not yet is there—this is 
very pat—a prejudice against “Ballad for 
America” because its author is a man of 
“advanced social views”. Not yet is there, 
nor will there ever be in our America, a 
prejudice against a man who paints good- 
looking wenches because he voted for Earl 
Browder. 

It comes back to the fact that in these Uni- 
ted States people who favor the Dodgers can 
actually be friendly with people who root 
for the Giants. That is the basic triumph of 
the democratic principle. In these United 
States the average, normal citizen is perfect- 
ly well accustomed to opinions that he dis- 
agrees with. We are that way! We simply 
don’t mind disagreement of opinion from a 
man with whom we have community of emo- 
tion. If I read a story and the man who 
wrote it is—say—a vegetarian, I don’t mind, 
—if it’s a good story. If he mentions veg- 
etarianism with becoming restraint, I will 
read his yarn complacently over my breakfast 
ham and eggs, and with the savory taste of 
hickory-cured ham upon my palate I may 
even concede that people may be vegetarians 
and still be human. I should think a vege- 
tarian author would be pleased to accom- 
plish so much. It is, in a way, a triumph. 
And even if vegetarianism is implicit in the 
whole yarn I won’t object provided that the 
yarn is good. 

But only if the yarn is good, my friends! 
And any man who withdraws into an ivory 
tower and says—as the very juicy and quite 
authentic quotation at the beginning of this 
tirade implies—that he would compromise 
with his integrity if he wrote commercially 
printable stories instead of his own brand of 
billboards, and that a billboard artist is mor- 
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ally and intellectually superior to people who 
write stories and not billboards. . . . When 
somebody says that, dammit, he is apt to 
write a good story by mistake. He is apt to 
lack what one might term artistic perception. 
If he does write a good yarn I’ll read it, and 
pay good money for it in order to read it. 
There can be no higher tribute. And he can 
talk about anything and say anything he 
chooses, if the result is a good story. But— 
again dammit—it isn’t likely. Not any more 
likely than a painter is to paint a good pic- 
ture through sheer advertence. A writer who 
calls his stuff fiction is under some obligation 
to write stories, not billboards. 


MAN who works in any art-form has 

enormous leeway, provided that the fin- 
ished product is worth looking at in an art- 
form. You can start with “Looking Back- 
ward” and throw in all of Charles Dickens’ 
works—he had rather decided and at first 
unpopular views on prison reform, I seem to 
remember—and carry on through Jack Lon- 
don, Rudyard Kipling, George Bernard 
Shaw, and include if you like the show “Pins 
and Needles’ by the New York Garment 
Workers’ Union, and by all means “Ballad 
for America.” That’s not even a good begin- 
ning of a list. It will run to monstrous length. 
In my own experience, there is only one re- 
quirement in commercial magazines for the 
expression of opinion. Which is, not that it 
must conform to any set code, but that it 
must be told entertainingly enough for peo- 
ple to be willing to pay money to read it. 
And that’s fair enough, by gosh! 


Subject-matter does not bar anything 
printable from print. I'll swear to that! It 
happens that my own social theories are rea- 
sonably orthodox. I consider that the proc- 
esses of natural selection have been at work 
upon types of social organization as well as 
upon terrestrial fauna and flora, and hence 
at least the status quo will work. Even codes 
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of morals and of ethics have been and still 
are subject to a competitive process which in 
some thousands of years is apt to have 
weeded out the wackier ones as anything but 
sports. 


It happens that I have had no burning 
message of social or moral import to convey. 
But I have wanted to write about some very 
unpleasant subjects. Miscegenation and race 
prejudice and suicides and so on. I remem- 
ber an idea about a negro sheriff in the deep 
south during Reconstruction days. He was 
to kill a white man and get away with it, 
and miscegenation was to enter prominently, 
and there was to be—obviously—much race 
prejudice. A yarn of that sort is surely as 
much to be shunned by a popular magazine 
as a mere suggestion that social changes 
might be desirable. The thing is explosive! 
But the Country Gentleman printed it under 
the title of “No More Trouble,” and as far as 
I know there were no complaints. And once 
I wanted to do a story about a white man 
who married a Tahitian girl, and she con- 
tracted leprosy, and he hid her in his home 
from the authorities and cared for her until 
she died, and then he blew out his brains. 
And that’s not a story you’d expect a national 
magazine to like, either. But Collier’s printed 
it as “The Man Who Lived Alone” in their 
number one spot, and it was stolen for trans- 
lation in divers other languages also. 

So I come back to my starting point with 
an added peevishness. It must be marvel- 
ously satisfying to be able to explain, in print, 
why one is too superior to write for publica- 
tion. But something ought to be done about 
such guys. A man who can write, and doesn’t, 
has nothing to pride himself upon! He isn’t 
loyal to his inhibiting opinions, because 
there’s no reason for them to inhibit him! 
He isn’t even serving his high ideals by re- 
fusing to state them intelligibly as part of a 
really readable yarn. 

He’s simply nuts! 








First Person Market 


By HORACE B. BROWN 
Editor, True, 1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


One of a series in which the editors of our best paying markets tell what they are buying. 


Supplement this 


information by studying several copies of the 


magazine before contributing to it. 


ITH the demand for fact stories in- 
creasing, True Magazine offers to 
writers one of the largest and best 

paid markets in the field. Not only do we 
need more stories, but also we are anxious 
to contact and become acquainted with new 
writers. To the end that your efforts may 
not be misdirected, I am going to itemize 
the exact type of material we want and 
how we want it prepared. 

Generally speaking, I can say that any 
story that is factual and has a high element 
of reader-interest, thrills, excitement, enter- 
tainment, is prospective material for True. 
We prefer first-person treatment. We will 
consider third-person stories in cases where 
the former cannot be obtained. 

In the preparation of both first-person and 
third-person cases it is important to get into 
the story with the first sentence. Avoid intro- 
ductions, weather and telephone leads, and 
phony reenactments with following flash- 
backs. Don’t keep your reader waiting. The 
suspense of a fact story is not in holding out 
but in telling all the facts truthfully and 
deftly, maintaining the mystery or the sus- 
pense with a gradual buildup to your conclu- 
sion and reaching the climax at the proper 
moment. Avoid anti-climaxes. One of my 
chief criticisms of many writers is that they 
don’t appear to know when to use periods. 

Avoid over-emphasizing action. Every fact 
story must be built around it, but it often 
is injected into a story in such a way that 
it is played up to the exclusion of character- 
ization. What I mean is that the action be- 
comes so intense the reader loses sight of 
who is taking part in it. 

To sum it all up briefly, the answer to good 
writing for True is simplicity and directness, 
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both in style and the use of words. Get to 
the story as quickly as possible. Give the 
reader something to look forward to. Then 
don’t disappoint him as your story progresses. 
Always bear in mind that all of us are adven- 
tures at heart. Most of us never have the 
opportunity to experience the thrills of jungle 
trails, of murder investigations and of many 
exciting things that happen to the adventurer 
and the soldier of fortune, but we all like 
to read convincing adventures of others. 

Just to give you an idea of the type of 
story we have used in the past two years, 
I am going to classify them. 

Detective stories—preferably with a woman 
angle. They must have good detective work. 
Byline from law officer is preferred. We do 
not use this type of story when it involves 
minors or negroes. 

First—person stories—by people with un- 
usual experiences such as convicted crooks, 
adventurers, aviators, military men and dare- 
devils. 

Sex stories—if they are hinged on legiti- 
mate crime cases under investigation by police 
departments or district attorneys. Occasion- 
ally, stories of this type in confession style. 

Adventure—these stories always must be 
written first-person under the byline of some 
well-known explorer or adventurer. 

Old western stories—based on factual cases 
thoroughly research and written in dramatic 
style. 

Psychic stories —based on incidents in- 
vestigated by responsible individuals or or- 
ganizations. 

Personality stories—on which a competent 
and entertaining style of characterization can 
be done, and a colorful, unusual, dramatic 
or “screwball” personality made to emerge. 
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I always prefer to have a query and out- 
line sent me before a manuscript is submitted. 
Our rate is three cents a word for material, 
payable upon acceptance. Every story must 
have adequate photographs for illustrations, 
to be supplied by the writer. For these we 
pay three dollars each for all prints used, 
upon publication. All manuscripts are re- 
ceived by True on speculation and are sub- 
ject to rejection. 


We use novelettes of 20,000 word-length 
for which we pay a flat rate of four hundred 
dollars. Subjects for these book-lengthers 
may be any of those I have mentioned previ- 
ously, provided they are sufficiently strong to 
carry reader-interest through that word 
length. 


I suggest that you query me or any story 
you think would be suitable, stressing the 
unusual angles. We attempt to give you a 
report on a manuscript within ten working 
days after its receipt at this office. Let me 
see your outlines. We can help you and you 
can help us to our mutual advantage. 

Please read several of our last issues, check 
them with this article, and then I sincerely 
hope we can get together. 





Conelusion of Discussion 
== Contest Entries -- 


(Continued from page 21) 


Letters to the Editor 


When you get to know an editor pretty 
well, he rather expects a personal word from 
you with the manuscript that you are send- 
ing. But when you have nothing direct to say, 
when there is no basis for imposing a per- 
sonal remark, it is advisable to eliminate 
letters. 


One of the scripts submitted to our contest 
dealt with a lady school teacher of young 
boys, in a private school, in Maine, about 
forty years ago. The teacher missed her 
watch, and falsely accused one of the boys, 
but found the watch before she punished 
him. The story, however, opens some ten 
years before this stranded incident, when the 
teacher herself first came to Maine to take 
up the pen and birch. It began, as I recall: 
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Out of the loom of the storm, old Mr. 
Foley, with his apple-red cheeks, came 
staggering through the drifts, wringing his 
hands and moaning aloud. I called to him, 
but he did not look at me. Although in hot 
haste to complete my errand, and meet the 
headmaster of the school that invited me 
to Maine, I paused to wonder about the 
strange action of this sad old man. 


Our subscriber’s story meandered gently 
on its way, polite in expression; its phrases 
offering the nostalgic scent of a forgotten 
rosemary sachet. 


Virginia brought the story to my desk. 
“Here’s an old valentine for you,” she said, 
“and there’s a letter with it.” In neat straight 
lines, with penmanship as learned in the days 
before typing, the lady addressed us: 


Sirs : 


I am beholden to you for the pleasure 
of my memories in writing this little story, 
and in re-living the bright memories of the 
years I devoted to teaching in Maine. 
While no one would wish to restore to lite- 
rature the easy warmth of thirty years ago, 
some of us are conspicuously proud of not 
taking part in today’s tough school of 
writing. 


Magazines in my day, like the late Cen- 
tury Magazine, were steeped in a fine 
golden tone—the light of late afternoon— 
and clear in color and refined throughout. 
Surely no editor, today, reads what he pub- 
lishes—he must buy by title alone—and 
the more appalling the title the more rapid 
the sale. My niece, who offered to mail 
this letter, tells me that she has just the 
title to make a man of your editorial tastes 
sufficiently interested to read my story. 
Therefore, I let her add a title of her selec- 
tion: 

“13 DEAD MEN 
and 
A PERFECTLY BEAUTIFUL 


NUDE YOUNG LADY.” 


ELVIRA HANSON POTTER 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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Things seem to be under the hero’s con- 
trol. The Marines have landed and the 
situation is well in hand. The hero appears 
to have found a way to solve his difficulties. 
He may suffer one slight discouragement, 
but he shrugs it off easily. He attacks his 
task with confidence, Then: 


O—OBSTACLE 


Bingo! The villian shows that he, too, 
has a trick or two up his sleeve. He 
tosses a stumbling-block in our hero’s 
path. Even as our central character 
struggles manfully against this obstacle, 
additional difficulties are piled on his 
shoulders. 


Beginning with this section of the story, 
the star of the antagonist is in the ascendent. 
Heretofore, our hero has been more or less in 
control. Now he begins to feel the pressure 
against him. Even so, he has not yet felt the 
full might of his antagonist. This strikes 
him in the fourth one thousand words: 


T—TROUBLE 


Our hero turns the tables; tenaciously 
moves toward a triumphant solution of 
his problem. Then the villain throws in 
his last full measure of opposition, At 
this point the odds against our hero ap- 
pear insurmountable. Defeat looms 


darkly. 


This is the showdown. Our hero has bril- 
liantly and gallantly struggled onward 
against the minor impediments thrown in his 
path. But now his enemies hurl at him their 
last and most desperate weapon. We are 
speaking metaphorically here. Needless to 
say, the “weapon” may be either physical or 
mental, just as our hero may be attacking a 
concrete or abstract problem. 


Whatever the situation, this is the Big 
Hurdle. The one which, if not overcome, 
may result in tragedy, or—if satisfactorily 
solved—will clear the way to ultimate tri- 
umph. And at this point: 


S—SOLUTION 


Sagacity saves situation. A swift scene 
Shows our hero seizing superiority, over- 
coming his opposition. End with ex- 
planation if required. 


In this section the author utilizes that de- 
vice—the peculiar bit of knowledge or unique 
ability of the hero— which was “planted” 
earlier in the story. By means of this, our 
hero solves his final problem. He defeats his 
adversary, explains his modus operandi to an 
admiring audience (if necessary), swoops the 
demure Shero into his arms . . . and fades 
out, presumably to live happily ever after. 

That’s how you hold ’em spellbound by 
spelling out a plot sequence: P-L-O-T-S, 


How does it work out in actual practice? 
Well, here’s an example from my collection 
of stories sold. Follow the bouncing ball 
while I point out the parallel between this 
plot outline and “The Magic Staircase,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of Blue 
Book Magazine. 


P—PRESENTATION. Donald Burke, a 
recluse archeologist, wishing to build a new 
staircase to his attic, allots the job to a mys- 
terious little carpenter, H. Wendt. Strange 
things happen during the period of construc- 
tion. The carpenter consumes vast amounts 
of lumber and time on the job . . . once 
emerges from the attic with the complaint 
that “It’s raining up there” . . . another time 
tracks muddy feet through the house with 
the explanation that he was “chasing moose” 
upstairs. At the completion of the job he 
warns Burke never to “look up” while as- 
cending the staircase. Burke experiences pity 
for the apparently demented workman. 


L—LAUNCHING. Burke uses the new 
staircase. Halfway up, contrary to Wendt’s 
advice, he lifts his head—and finds himself 
in a fragrant valley! Startled, he rushes 
down the steps and finds himself in his fa- 
miliar home. A logical man, he attributes 
this odd experiences to nerves, ascends the 
staircase again, lifts his head—and finds him- 
self in a Viking castle. He barely escapes 
with his life. Feeling his sanity tottering, he 
visits a psychiatrist who advises him that 
these fancies indicate a repressed urge for 
adventure and romance, suggests the com- 
panionship of a woman, advises that he dis- 
pel these mental vagaries by deliberately re- 
ascending the staircase, and (should he be- 
hold anything less commonplace than his 
attic) exercising will power to dismiss the 
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hallucination, Reassured, Burke returns 
home to do so. 


O—OBSTACLE. Whistling his dog to 
him, Burke confidently climbs the staircase 
and finds himself in a battlefield. He is 
guided to an underground refuge by a girl, 
Joyce Brendon. Wonder piles upon wonder. 
Joyce claims to be a member of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Force, engaged, as all Americans, 
in an effort to repel a Nazi invasion of this 
nation. Burke’s logic deduces that somehow 
he has solved the secret of time-travel until 
he learns this is the day, the month, the 
year, he knows it to be! Utterly confounded, 
he has himself checked in the Army archives, 
and discovers that a “Major Donald Burke” 
is Missing in action, Joyce Brendon pityingly 
assures him he must have been shellshocked, 
hence cannot remember the history of the 
near past: The fall of France, the successful 
Nazi invasion of England, the subsequent at- 
tack on the United States. Burke gasps, 
“These things did not happen!” 

“But they did,” the girl assures him .. . 
and goes on to explain the present status quo. 
Desperate America is entrenched on a semi- 
circle extending from the Great Lakes 
through Cincinnati to Norfolk. The Nazis 
hold the wealthy, manufacturing northeast. 
Only one thing could break this deadlock— 
a war weapon offered in 1939 to the War 
Department by an inventor named Perkins, 
a weapon at that time derided and relegated 
to military obscurity. Upon asking why this 
weapon cannot now he employed, Burke 
learns that Perkins is dead, the formula de- 
stroyed. 

Torn between love for this girl and fear 
for his sanity, Burke leaves his Scotty with 
Joyce and goes back across No-Man’s-Land 
to the staircase. Descending, to find himself 
again in his own quiet home. 


T—TROUBLE. He seeks the one man 
who can solve this mystery, the builder of 
the staircase ; finds the shop unoccupied, the 
little carpenter having disappeared. But 
from a friend of Wendt’s, a professor of 
mathematics, Burke learns that his carpenter 
was really a student of ultra-dimensional 
science. Wendt believed that an infinite num- 
ber of other universes exist adjacent to our 
own on other planes. These universes (which 
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Burke’s informant calls “the worlds of If”) 
are those which might exist had history se- 
lected other turnings at “critical points”. 

It is now clear to Burke’s logical mind what 
has happened. Wendt’s experiments were 
successful, The staircase in his home its a 
gateway to these “worlds of If’. Burke also 
knows he must return to the beleaguered 
America of the girl he loves . . . and in re- 
turning, carry with him salvation. He ob- 
tains from the War Department the derided 
Perkins’ manuscript, and again ascends the 
staircase, lifts his eyes—and finds himself in 
an Oriental bazaar. 


S—SOLUTION. This is but the first of 
a heartbreaking series of attempts to return 
to the universe he wishes to regain. In suc- 
cessive essays he finds a vacant plain, a vil- 
lage of the Confederacy . . . many others. 
Weary at last, he rests. Then, with a burst 
of horror, he discovers that the fire in his 
studio grate his leaped its confines ; his home 
is ablaze. 

It is but a matter of minutes before the 
frame dwelling will burn to the ground. With 
it will go the staircase. The gateway will be 
closed forever. Flame presses closer. The 
woodwork of the staircase is crackling, and 
Burke realizes he has but one last chance to 
regain the world of his desires. 

In this crisis his well-established character 
trait proves his salvation. Burke is a logical 
man, Even under stress of personal danger 
he forces his mind to calmness, recalls, move 
by move, the motions he went through on the 
day he first entered the “other” America. 
Five steps he took then . . . five steps he must 
take now. If he is right, success. If he is 
wrong, he may be lost forever in an obscure 
world of If. Firmly he ascends the staircase, 
takes five steps—and lifts his head. 

He finds himself in a world of shadows. 
But from nearby comes the barking of his 
Scotty, and the voice of Joyce Brendon cries, 
“Oh, my dear! You have come back!” 
Then a brief flame burns in a pockmarked 
crater as the gateway to Burke’s old world 
closes forever. 


ELL, there it is, folks. That story was 
chosen at random. Almost any other 
could illustrate the points I have tried to 
make in this article. This, while a fantasy— 
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and consequently the hardest of all types to 
fit into a formula—plainly follows the pro- 
gressive succession of obstacles necessary to a 
strong and well balanced story. 

Plotting is the hazard over which most be- 
ginning writers stumble. If it has been your 
main difficulty, don’t be discouraged. You’re 
in good company. All of us have had trouble 
with that tricky mechanism which “makes a 
story go”. One of the finest writers I know 
—a southern author who regularly takes 
about $50,000 per year from the magazine 
field—once confessed to me that he could 
not remember having ever learned how to 
plot a story. 

“I just got ideas,” he said, “and beat hell 


out of them. I couldn’t plot, so I just tried 


to make them as interesting as possible, I 
was astonished to have an editor tell me the 
thing he liked most about my stories was 
their ‘depth of plotting’ !” 

The obvious explanation is that my friend 
had a dread of the word “plot,” but a slowly 
developing auctorial instinct taught him how 
to build a story piece by piece until it re- 
sulted in the formula structure we all use. 

Plotting is like swimming or ice skating— 
you don’t know how to do it until suddenly 
one day you discover with amazement that 
you can. Until that happy day dawns for 
you, you may find it useful to have a handy 
formula on which to build your story. I 
hope the foregoing will do the trick for you 
as it has for me. 











Will The Girl Say Yes? 


By CATHARINE BARRETT 


O YOU'RE having trouble with your 
story-endings? “Not enough dramatic 
punch?” “Not enough suspense ?”— 

or that most damning verdict of all: “So 
what!” 

Well, look—when you get your hero to the 
verge of success, do you say, in effect: “Har- 





old’s got to win now—or else .. .”? 
Or else—WHAT? 
What will happen if he loses. Does the 


reader know? 


Want to get right down to the cause of 
this structural weakness, and the remedy? 
All right. We’ll start then with the 
Major Crisis. Are you sure you know exactly 
what the major crisis is? Can you put your 
finger on it in published stories? In your 
own? This is important, for in the major 
crisis lies the potential energy for the ending. 
If you’re going to have a bang-up ending, 
the elements of it must exist in the major 
crisis. 


Just in case you’re not sure, here are a few 
hints: The major crisis may be one or two 
hundred or more words long; it may be a 
single sentence; it can even be only a gasp 
for breath between words. It is that point 
at which the story stands in final balance. 


You have been dealing with conflicting 
forces. Using as example the simplest form, 
we take the success-achievement story. There 
you have a protagonist with a goal to reach, 
a problem to solve. And you have the an- 
tagonist. For the sake of good drama, the 
two are of almost equal strength. First one 
scores, and then the other. At last the op- 
position strikes its final and most powerful 
blow. It seems that the protagonist cannot 
win. So your story stands for a moment in 
the balance, the two forces pitted against 
each other for a win-or-die decision. Which 
will win out? 


@ The point at which the story poses that 
question is the major crisis. 
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O TEST for that exact point—find the 
place where the story, in its structural 
form, asks for the last time: Will the girl 
say yes, or will she say no? Will Harold get 
his raise or will he not? Will the farmer 


save his crop or will the frost beat the smudge 
? 


pots: 

Now the answer to that question—the girl 
says yes, Harold gets his raise, or the farmer 
save his crop—is the Climax. 

Is this climax in your story important, 
vital, exciting? Does your reader heave a 
sigh and say “Thank heaven!”? If not, your 
ending is flat, your story is a dud. 

How are you to inject importance, vitality, 
excitement into your climax? 





Simply by showing your reader—the un- 
happy, undesirable, or disastrous alternative 
if your protagonist should fail to win? 

It is not only a matter of you and the 
reader wishing the protagonist would win, 
you must also want intensely that he be saved 
from the alternate end. 


What is that alternate end? If the girl 
says no, are we just going to shrug and say, 
Oh, well, there’ll be another man along soon. 
(This is the type of story that Esquire re- 
jects with a “So What?”.) If Harold’s boss 
refuses the raise, is your reader going to be 
allowed to think there is no reason why he 
shouldn’t get another job, or ask the boss 
again next week? (Constance Smith sends 
this back with “Who cares?”.) If the frost 
gets his oranges, is the farmer going to say, 
‘Doggone it,” and begin to figure how much 
he’ll make off next year’s crop? (Ben Hibbs 
used to return these with a “What of it?”.) 


O SELL a story, you’ve got to show how 

serious it’s going to be for the girl if she 
doesn’t marry that man. Her life is going to 
be ruined, she’ll never have another chance 
for happiness, she’ll live alone and turn into 
a human persimmon. Harold has to get that 
raise this week; his girl’s parents have said 
that if he isn’t making forty a month by this 
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month, they will refuse to give their consent 
to the marriage; and as the girl is an obedi- 
ent daughter, she will abide by her parents’ 
wish, and she’ll marry the sly old plutocrat; 
so if Harold doesn’t get that raise, he’s going 
to lose his spirit, he’ll never amount to any- 
thing, ever. The farmer is behind on his 
payments and the loss of this crop will lose 
him his grove; he’s worked all his life for 
this grove, if he loses it, he’ll never get an- 
other start; he’ll end his life as a hired hand 
on someone’s else’s place. We don’t want 
that to happen—but it is an immediate, tan- 
gible, vivid possibility. So we hold our breath, 
praying that the girl and Harold and the 
farmer will have that last ounce of strength 
and courage necessary to win out. 


If you analyze the strong published stories, 
the stories of the consistently successful auth- 
ors, you’ll find that this alternate course is 
clearly set forth. 

In the Post’s first issue at a dime, there was 
a machine shop story of a young plant engi- 
neer who designed a new type of gun bore. 
If the new gun bore failed, he lost his job, 
his plant failed in their government order, 
he lost face in the sight of all men in the in- 
dustry who knew what he was about to do, 
and his rival would crow like hell. 


The stories of Nelia Gardner White which 
may seem to be simple, loosely plotted 
stories, reveal under analysis exceptionally 
strong structure. Every story of her’s has a 
definite possibility of tragedy to ensue if the 
ending does not work out as, eventually, it 
does. We become emotionally aware that if 
this situation does not work out successfully, 
there will be a result embodying a real and 
timeless despair. 


Check your stories to see if you have an 
ending, in, which you have clearly built for 
the reader, a series of calamities which will 
befall if the story takes the wrong turn. When 
I learned that professional trick, if we can 
call it that, and it wasn’t so long ago, I be- 
gan to sell to Cosmopolitan. 
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Ship Building Slanguage 


One of a Series of Articles on Slang 


Now, that America has launched on the greatest 
shipbuilding program in its history no doubt, 
writers will be writing stories around this indus- 
try, dealing with the ships and the men who 
build them. 


SHIPBUILDING TERMINOLOGY 


Aft—At, near or toward the stern. 

After End—Position at, or near the stern of a 
ship. Also end of structural member facing aft. 

After Peak—Aftermost tank or compartment of 
a ship. 

After Peak Bulkhead—Last water tight bulk 
head of a ship. 

Airport—Usually a circular opening in a ship’s 
side. (Same as Porthole.) 

Air Hole—Hole to facilitate the passage of air. 

Amidship—Section of ship midway between bow 
and stern. 

Assemble—To fit two or more parts together 
forming a larger part of a complete unit. 

Athwartship—Across the ship, at right angle 
to the keel, (Same as Transverse.) 

Backing Angle—An angle fitted to the back side 
of angle butts, to reinforce same. 

Base Line—Horizontal level line at, or near the 
top of flat keel. 

Batten—A thin strip of wood used in making 
or measuring a template. 

Beam—A transverse member stiffening and sup- 
porting a portion of a deck, also the width of a 
ship. 

Below—Under, below deck. 

Bevel—The angles between flanges of a shape 
and other member; open bevel, greater than a 
right angle, closed bevel, less than a right angle. 

Bilge—The space between the keel in the bot- 
tom of a ship, also that part of a ship’s under- 
water body extending from the keel to the point 
of sharpest curvature, generally about midway 
between the keel and waterline. 

Bilge Keel—A longitudinal member fitted to the 
outside of the shell on the bilge strake or plating 
to prevent the excessive rolling of the ship. 

Bow—The forward end of the ship. 

Bottom—Portion of the hull below the bilge. 

Bracket—A small plate used to connect two or 
more members, such as deck beam to frame, frame 
to shell, etc. 
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Breast Hook—A plate structure fitted inside the 
hull near the bow to give local strength to the 
shell plating. 

Bridge—The athwartship platform above the 
weather deck from which the ship is navigated. 

Bulk Head—A portion between compartments. 
Transverse, extending athwartship; Longitudinal, 
extending fore-and-aft. 

Bulwark—Shell plating extending above the top 
deck. 

Butt Joint—A joint formed by butting the edges 
of plates and shapes together. 

Butt Strap—Plate connecting ends of plates, by 
over-lapping each. 

Buttock—Often plural, the extreme after-part 
of the after-body of the ship above the waterline. 

Buttocks Line—A line formed by the intersec- 
tion of a vertical plane lengthwise through the 
buttocks. 

Camber—The transverse curvature of a deck. 

Caulk—To make a joint water-tight by driving 
tarred oakum into wood seams or hammering 
metal edges together. 

Cant Frame—A frame not square to center 
line supporting the overhang at the stern of the 
ship. 

Center Line—The fore-and-aft line at the mid- 
dle of the ship. 

Chain Locker—Space or compartment in which 
the anchor chain is stored. 

Clip—Short length of bar, generally an angle, 
used to attach shapes to a ship’s structure. 

Coaming—The shapes and plates making up 
the boundaries of a hatch or skylight. 

Cofferdam—A two bulkheads 
close together. 

Collar—Filler plates where shapes pass through 
plating. 

Collision Bulkhead—First water tight bulkhead 
from the bow of the ship. 

Compartment—A sub-division of space, or room 
in a ship. : 

Counter Bore—To drill a recess larger than the 
original required to accommodate screw, end of 
shaft, etc. 

Countersink—The taper of a rivet hole for a 
flush rivet. 

Compensation—Addition of plates or shapes to 
strengthen parts of a ship. 


space between 
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NON - PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need ex- 
pert revision of their scripts. Twenty 
years of editorial experience qualifies 
me to render that assistance. I am 
helping others—I can help YOU! 
Agents welcome stories ‘“‘doctored’’ 
by me. Editors and clients freely 
commend my work. 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one story if you mention this 
month’s Writer’s Digest. 
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23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 
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FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are available 
to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
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Davites—The (f) shaped uprights projecting 
over the sides of a ship for raising or lowering 
boats. 

Dead Flat—Flat part of bottom of a ship, or 
midship side. 

Deck—The part of a ship that corresponds ty 
the floor of a building. 

Deck Beam—Athwartship support of a deck. 

Deck Stringer—The strake of plating that runs 
along the outer edge of a deck. 

Double Plate—A plate fitted outside or inside 
of another to give extra strength or stiffness. 

Erection—The process of hoisting into place 
and batting up the various parts of the ship's 
hull, machinery, etc. 

Fabricate—To punch, cut, shear, drill, bend, 
flange or weld plates and shapes. 

Fair—A smooth curve, rivet holes which match 
exactly. 

Fairing Lines—To make lines smooth. To un 
snarl, untangle. 

Fay—To fit, join, unite closely, so as to make 
the surface fit together. 

Faying Surface—The surface of an object which 
comes in contact with another object to which it 
is fastened ; said of plates; angle irons; etc., that 
are riveted together in ship building. 

Flange—Portion of a plate or shape at, or nearly 
at, right angles to main portion. 

Flare—Curvature of the forward frames, out- 
ward. 

Flat—A small, partial deck, with or without 
sheer. 
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Flat Keel—The bottom plate of the ship from 
stem to stern. 

Floor—Vertical plates between the inner bot- 
tom and shell. 

Fore-and-Aft—In line with the ship, longitud- 
inally. 

Forecastle—That part of the upper deck of a 
vessel forward of the foremast. 

Forefoot—Bottom of the curve of the stem. 

Fore Peak—A large compartment or tank, just 
aft of the bow in the lower part of the ship. 

Forward—At, near or toward the bow of a ship. 

Foundations—Supports for engines, boilers, aux- 
ilaries, etc. 

Frame Line—A fore-and-aft location, designated 
by a numeral in sequence, usually starting at the 
forward perpendicular. 

Frames—Built up ribs supporting the deck and 
shell plating which give strength transversely. 

Frame Spacing—Distance between frames. 

Framing—The shapes and plates supporting the 
deck and shell plating. Includes frames, beams, 
floor stringers, etc. 

Freeing Port—An opening in the ship’s side to 
allow water to escape. 

Galley—The Ship’s kitchen. 

Galvinizing—Process of coating metal with zinc 
to prevent rusting. 

Gangway—A passageway, ladder or gangplank, 
the opening through the bulwarks by which pas- 
sengers enter or leave the ship. 

Garboard Strake—The strake of shell plating 
next to the keel. 

Girder—Strength member usually used as a 
support for deck plating. 

Ground Ways—Stationary timbers or tracks laid 
on the ground or foundation cribbing which the 
sliding timbers or ways supporting a vessel to be 
launched. 

Gunwhale—The line where 
stringer intersects the shell. 


an upper deck 


Hatch—Opening in the deck, for cargo; 
sengers or smokestacks and uptakes. 

Hawse Pipe—aA large fitting extending from the 
deck side of the ship, near the bow, through 
which the anchor chain passes. 

Hold—That part of a ship where cargo or 
supplies are carried. 

Hull—The body of a ship, including shell plat- 
ing, framing, decks, bulkheads, stanchions, keel 
and floor. 

Inboard—Inside the ship, toward the center 
line. 


pas- 


Inner Bottom—Plating forming the upper boun- 
dary of the double bottom, also called the tank 
bottom. 


Intercoastal—Pertaining to the short length of 
plates or bar of either set longitudinal or trans- 
verse frames worked between the other set; as an 
intercoastal keelson, made up of successive short 
plates in a fore-and-aft plane, connecting con- 
tinuous transverse frames. 
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Manuscript — 


deserves a literary agent. You've cre-| 
ated it—now your literary agent must | 
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I can only profit from it as I help you 
succeed. I know I am qualified and 
equipped to do that. There's still no 
substitute for experience—is there? 
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I do my selling personally, in New 
York—the heart of the literary mar- 
ket. I have proper representation in 
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Are you weak on Plotting? Want YOUR rejection slips 
explained? Can you Line up a story correctly? Under- 
stand the use of Viewpoint? The answer to all these 
questions will be found in REWRITE. 

Subscribe now! While they last: complete 1941-42 file 
(24 issues) $1.50. Regularly, $1.00 per year; 3 issues, 30c. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 











MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than:ever before and many songs from new writers 
have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 


Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 





Dept. 42, WD-5, Thomaston, Maine 




















WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


| 
Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures | 
|a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final 
revisions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. be fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, | 
include pegesizing the Novel Project into an ed 
simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As 
sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc. 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success an 
this Plan cuts the labor almost in half. 





Write for free particulars. 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Les Angeles, Calif. 
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DIGEST 


Joggling—Offsetting the edges of plates of outer 
strakes to avoid use of liners. (Same as crimping). 

Keel Flat—The fore-and-aft member usually 
formed of flat plates end to end, extending from 
stem to stern. 

Keel Bilge—Plate and angle girder extending 
along the bilge to reduce the rolling of the ship. 

Keel Blocks—Heavy wood blocks on which the 
ship rests during construction. 

Keelson—Vertical plate extending fore-and-aft 
located on the center line usually connected with 
the flat keel. (also known as the Vertical Keel.) 

Keelson—(Side or longitudinal) Fore-and-aft 
members on each side of center keelson. 

King Post—Vertical post to support the cargo 
boom. 

Knuckle—A sharp bend in a plate or bar. 

Ladder—Inclined steps aboardship taking the 
place of stairs. 

Lap—A joint in which one plate overlaps an- 
other, thus avoiding the use of butt straps. 
Marking plates, bars or shapes, for 
shearing, punching or bending. 

Length-Over-All—Length of a ship from stem 
to aftermost point of the stern. 

Lift—To lift a template is to make it from 
measurements given or to fit an erected part. 

Lightening Holes—Holes cut in shapes and 
frames to reduce weight. 

Limber Hole—A drain hole near the bottom of 
a floor plate. 

Liner—A narrow, flat or tapered plate fitted be- 
tween plates at a lap. 

Lines—Plans of a ship showing its form. From 
full size lines drawn on the mold loft floor, tem- 
plates are made of the various parts of the hull. 

Loftsman—A man that lays. out and makes 
molds for a ship. 

Longitudinal—A fore-and-aft member running 
parallel to the center of the ship. 

Main Deck—The principal and highest deck ol 
the main hull. 

Margin Bracket—Outboard strake of inner bot- 
tom plating connected to shell. 

Mast—A large, round piece of timber or iron 
tubing standing nearly vertical, at the centerline 
of a ship, on deck. 

Midship—Midway between forward and after 
perpendicular. 

Midship Section—A cross section of the ship, 
showing the beam, bracket, frames and _ plating. 

Mold—A light pattern of a part of a ship. 
Usually made of wood or paper. 

Mold Loft—A long building with wide, smooth 
floor on which the lines of a ship are drawn full 
size, and from which molds are lifted. 

Oil Tight—Oil tight connection to prevent leak- 
age of oil. 

Outboard—Direction out from the centerline of 
ship toward either side. 

Overhang—Portion of the hull over, and un- 
supported by the water. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 








worked into a twenty-three minute script 

with emphasis on the war effort there’s 
a new radio spot for you to shoot at. It’s 
the BLUE THEATRE, a BLUE NET- 
WORK show, on the air Sundays from 2 :00 
to 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 

So far this show is not formula which 
means that you can let your imagination and 
own good judgment be your guides. Though 
the preference is for scripts dealing with the 
war effort, the grim note is not a must. As 
a matter of fact, a skillfully used comedy 
angle which is good medicine for morale will 
probably get first consideration. The title of 
one of the early shows, “Sing a Song of 
Supermen” should be more or less of a tip- 
off. The author gets fifty dollars plus air 
credit, and an introduction in person on the 
show if he or she happens to be in town. 
BLUE THEATRE programs are done by a 
stock company of radio actors, so of course 
it will help greatly to tune in and get ac- 
quainted. 

Send for releases to Edward Stevens, Play- 
reading Committee, Script Division, BLUE 
NETWORK; R.C.A. Building, Radio City, 
N. Y. He handles free lance submissions. 

A few more words about this network. Mr. 
Ferguson, chief of the script division, strikes 
one as a particularly open-minded and pro- 
gressive radio executive. He expresses him- 
self as receptive to new show ideas provided 
they are GOOD. I would suggest you pre- 
pare your material as carefully as possible 
before submitting. Learn how to set up a 
professional looking script. There are plenty 
of good books on the subject. Or if vou like, 
I can run part of a sample script in a future 
column. Let me know. 


I YOU’VE got an idea that can be 


URL A. ELY, at International News 

Service, 235 E. 45 Street, N.Y.C., tells of 

the increasing interest his organization is 

showing in radio material. At present they 

haven’t the facilities to do dramatic shows, 
(Continued on page 86) 


Send Us Your... 


BENEFIT BY MY EXPERIENCE 


Send your stories to me. I 
have a background of writ- 
ing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 





SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under @ barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your gigcel 
poem at once for i d id and FREE Khy- 
ming Dictionary. 








RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





Words, melodies or both—our National Songwriters Club 
co-operation is just the step you need to achieve fame 
and fortune! We write words or music free, develop 


ideas, revise, complete, publish free. Contests, prizes, 
royalties! Write for outstanding details today. 


JIMMY JENKINS 


Dept. WD, 612 N. Michigan, Chicago 








YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Top 
Prizes in 1942 Contests, including — 


First and Second Prizes from Libby 

2 Raleigh Cigarettes First Prizes 

3 Life Savers Weekly First Prizes 

9 out of 10 Old Dutch $1,000 Prizes 
You, too, can win! THE SHEPHERD PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CON- 
TEST TECHNIQUE will bring you the 
secrets of winning that are winning for 
America's biggest Winners. These big 
Winners overwhelmingly voted the Shep- 
herd School best for the last 3 years. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, | offer you a gift copy of the newest 
"SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN"—filled with PREVIEWS OF NEW CONTESTS, 
WINNING TIPS and WINNING ENTRIES. It's 
yours without cost or obligation! 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do! Simply 
ask for "the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’. 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write at once for free instructive Booklet. Send 
song poems now for free Criticism. No obligations. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Dept. 10, Box 207, Salem, Ind. 











SONGWRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent.. My propo- 
sition speaks for itself and one you can TRULY APPRE- 
CIATE. Seeing is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NOW! 
RAY HIBBELER 








C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


How To Write For Profit 


Free Offer Points The Way 


Joseph Conrad, famous author at 50, 
couldn’t even read or write English at 
20. Kipling rose to writing fame from 
the ranks of civil service. Many a 
former housewife, carpenter, soldier or 
clerk is now writing stories that sell. 
An ideal career may be open to you 
too as a writer—good money, travel, indepen- 
dence, public recognition and fame. It costs you 
nothing to find out! Here’s how: we will send 
you, without charge or obligation, a scientific 
“talent-finder” form prepared by a leading writers’ 
magazine. Simply answer the questions asked and 
return it to us for our editor’s analysis. He will 
tell you frankly what he thinks your prospects 
are, and, if favorable, for what form of writing 
you are best suited. Just send a letter or postcard 
and say: “Please send me free talent finder.” 
Write today to Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
Dept. 52-K, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 











JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


but they are interested in script features to 
be sent to their clients. These scripts may be 
on a variety of subjects—news personalities, 
home economics, gardening—anything that is 
likely to have wide interest and appeal. Sug. 
gestions for interesting series are welcome. 
Don’t forget the return envelope and stamps, 


PERENNIAL market for free lance 

scripts is FIRST NIGHTER, at present 
on a Friday night spot, over CBS, 9:00 to 
9:55, E.W.T. It is one of the oldest and 
most popular dramatic shows on the air. 

The call is for strong plots with action and 
suspense, worked out within a playing time 
of about nineteen minutes. Regular theatre 
routine is practiced in production with the 
show broken up into three acts. If possible, 
the acts should be evenly divided, but if one 
must be longer they prefer it to be the second. 

The appeal is to the average American 
family group from junior to grandpop. 
Plays may be comedy, young romance, mys- 
tery, melodrama, and farce in approximately 
the order named. A small orchestra is avail- 
able which gives the writer greater leeway in 
plotting and working up his material. There 
are two leads, male and female, who can 
sing a little if the script calls for it. 

Since the leads are co-starred the play 
should be designed to give them roles of 
equal importance. Both must appear in the 
first act. Supporting characters must be kept 
down to a minimum. Two are preferred, 
but three are often used—with doubling of 
voices as necessary. 

FIRST NIGHTER a formula show 
which has established a large and faithful 
audience by following a weekly pattern com- 
fortably familiar to the listeners, It is im- 
portant therefore that you study this market 
with special care. Listen to as many produc- 
tions as you can before putting type to paper. 
You can get printed instruction sheets with 
more detailed information by sending six 
cents in postage. 

You are cautioned not to type your name 
on any part of the script except the title 
page, or casting sheet which must accompany 
every script. The casting sheet should con- 
tain a brief description of the characters. 
The reason for keeping the name out of the 
body of the script is so as not to influence 


is 
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the playreading committee. This should 
hearten the unknown. Base pay is one hun- 
dred dollars. 

The agency which handles FIRST 
NIGHTER is Aubrey, Moore and Wallace, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
L. T. Wallace receives the scripts. 





Words and Verse 
Sir: 

When Writer’s DicEstT again lists poetry mar- 
kets, we would appreciate our being included. We 
conduct regular “Of Words and Verse’ radio 
broadcasts and newspaper columns, and pay in 
book and money prizes for some verse used. Our 
editorial address, Of Words and Verse, Box 135, 
Olympia, Washington. We have no length limita- 


tions, but those over twenty lines are available 
only for radio. We are not too fond of “free” 
verse. 


Sincerely, 
LornA JEAN JOHNSON, 





Radio Market 
Sir: 

We are now examining scripts for summer test 
and autumn exploitation. Scripts are of three act 
radio plays of about sixteen to eighteen minute 
length. 

Writers should be cautioned about submitting 
script without querying WINNER RADIO SERV- 
ICE. We have a clip sheet of instructions, with 
pointers on the writing of radio drama, sample 
script page, and explicit advice with reference to 
our needs. It is sent without cost to all inquirers. 

(Mr.) ARNrIE STIERMAN, 
Winner Radio Service, 
Eighth Avenue at Bluff Street, 
Dubuque, Towa. 





New Editor 


John M. Caldwell, managing editor of 
Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York 
City, has been appointed editor-in-chief of 
Charles Henry Publications, Inc., at that ad- 
dress, replacing J. W. Grant and J. Gardner. 
He will handle Digest and Review, Successful 
Living, Journal of Health, and Health Food 
Stores Bulletin. 





Credit Omission 


The article by Stephen Lynch, in the Dr- 
cesT for April, giving slanguage in the rail- 
road field, was taken, largely, with permission 
from Railroad Magazine. For this courtesy 
we are grateful to Editor Hubbard. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


eer YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frank We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Maric 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 








ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








7 SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write for free inspiring booklet 
outlining profit sharing plan. Re- 


markable changes in music indus- 
try give new writers more chance 
than ever before. Send poems or songs for free 
report. Ten-inch “= Record of Com- 
pleted Songs, only 
ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 14, 7608 Reading Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio 


TYPING SERVICE 


For neat, accurate typing of your manuscripts with car- 
bon, extra back and front sheets and minor corrections 
included at only 40c per 1000 words, 


Contact— 


MARIE S. TONTZ 


6014 The Terraces, Baltimore, Md. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per short 
story under 6,000 words covers sales consideration. Brief 
criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment recommended 
at a separate charge, or write your problems enclosing stamp. 


No folder. 
Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER 0pycenix, Ariz. 


Express parcels or telegrams 741 E. Culver St. 
My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have m: the Post among many others. 


—WANTED— 


SONG-POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 

















Before send! cooms ask for — < booklet 

**Gettin: co Songwriting’’ “ante expiains "Treryening. 

wae wi gladly thout cost or obligation: 
lay 





SONG SERVICE 


— 3 331 West 46th New Yerk, MN. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 


than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 


agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. fi 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the June issue on or before May 15. : 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an_ advertiser 
in our ‘‘personal’”? department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





BORN AND RAISED IN SOUTH. Will answer any 
question on Southern Negro. Questions each ten 
cents. Janie Rhodes, Uravan, Colo. 





HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 





in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered. college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Will- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 





IF YOU HAVE A LITTLE BACKYARD-GARDEN you 
can earn up to $500 in two months. Interesting 
work. Stamp brings particulars speedily. Lightning 
Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 





SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new friends 


through the world’s foremost select correspondence 





club. Confidential, painstaking service for refined 
but lonely men and women. Established 1922. 
Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 

GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, markets, 
read “The Cartooning World”, 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 


NEW YORKER WISHES TO CORRESPOND on literary 
and current topical stuff. Box Z-3. 


COLLECT NAMES—Receive $1 for every 10 names 
accepted. Instructions and 50 Places to sell poems, 
25c. Foster Hays, Waynesburg, Ky. 





BEGINNER FREE LANCE MARKETS, 25c. 
53 Belvidere St., Boston, Mass. 


Briggs, 





STAG WEARY MALE (40) seeks attractive feminine 


antidote; 28-33, New York City; vicinity. Send 
snapshot please. I'll reciprocate. Box Z-5. 
ADVERTISING RESEARCH INVESTIGATOR and 


visiting editor can handle additional surveys for 
magazine publishers and agencies. Clare Wentzel, 
1045 Mason, San Francisco, Calif. 


PLUMB DISCOURAGED? A Good Luck Shark Tooth 
might help. 10c and stamp. Clare Barber, 215 E. 
Colorado; Monrovia, Calif. 





FOR WRITERS ONLY—Brand new co-operative short- 
cut methods save you Time, Money, Wasted Effort. 
Information FREE; no obligation. SAE please. 
Bernstein, Box 199-D, San Francisco. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB WARMLY WELCOMES the 
member from the small town. Write Charlotte Kay, 
Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 





“COMICS AND THEIR CREATORS” by Martin Sheri- 
dan will answer any question about your favorite 
comic strips. 304 pages, 220 illustrations, $2.75 
postpaid. Free folder. Triangle Bookstore, 14 Olney 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—through our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. We have 
personally met many of our members. Discrimi- 
nating clientele, all religious faiths. Write today or 
telephone Grace Bowes, any week day from 10 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. Out-of-town residents can phone us at 
reduced rates after 7 P.M. American Service, 236 
West 70th St. (Dept. WD), New York City, Tele. 
Phone ENdicott 2-4680. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 
How, and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192642 D. Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITER, AIR CORPS, 25, wants women writers. Write 
me. Will you all? Box Z-9. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—New Plotto with Lessons, 
Genie Short Short Formula, $2.00. 
Norwich, N. Y. 


SPEAK SPONTANEOUSLY: INSTRUCTOR'S 
SECRETS: 25c. Singer, 72 E. Harrison, Long Beach, 
New York, 


LET THIS FREEDOM RING! /You’ll like this out- 
standing new patriotic song. Send 35 cents for auto- 
graphed copy or $1 for three copies to Composer, 
P. O. Box 481, Hollywood, Calif. 





10c, 


$8.00. Plot 
Vernon Bur, 


UNHAPPY? TRY a personal letter campaign for one 
year. No list or magazine. World’s simplest method. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley Rose- 
now, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


PROFESSOR, Ph. D., 38, widely travelled, several lan- 
guages, sings, very good appearance; sincere, ambi- 
tious, progressive, affectionate, adaptable. Desires 
to marry pretty, intelligent girl, 20-30. Write with 
Photo. Dr. Francis Clark, c/o Writer’s Digest, Box Z-1, 


ORIGINAL QUESTION-LISTS for “Quiz Kids”, “Infor- 
mation Please”, etc., 40c each; expert proofreading, 
40c each 1000 words; plot outlines, $1. Roy A. 
Brenner, 21 Lebanon, Greenville, Pa. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY, like new, $8. M. Feint, 
Dryden, N. Y. 





3AG WRITER, original, prolific, astoundingly great, 
seeks profitable connections. Box Z-4. 





MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS STARTERS. Full or 
spare time. 25c brings this dollar book while they 
last. Hurry. Joslin, Box 9, Station H, New York. 





EARN MONEY—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. Complete Plans 25c. Reedy-B. 2149 Jackson, 
Chicago. 





RESEARCH CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 


ment Bureaus, etc. jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. JOHN CREHORE, Box 


2329, Washington, D. C. 





2,500 new and used correspondence courses, books. 
arge bargain list 10c. Wanted books, courses. 
THOMAS REID, Plymouth, Pa. 





AMATEUR WRITER, MALE, 30, WOULD LIKE to 
correspond with others, successful or unsuccessful. 
Will exchange ideas and information. Interesting 
letters invited. Box 625, San Antonio, Texas. 





MAKE MORE MONEY. Unusual values in books that 
pay dividends to writers, contesters, home-workers. 
i free. GRAHAMCO, 1234 Granger, Lakewood, 

io. 





LADIES: Selling author, 36, will write the personal 
letters you want. Love, humor, sex—anything!— 
$1.00 each. Money back guarantee. Inquire first; 
state age, desires, etc. Box Z-6. 





GET CHECKS FROM SMALLTOWN  PUBLICA- 
TIONS! The Rural Writer and Special Correspon- 
dent Plan, 25c. PRESS, 1926% Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles, California. 
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pROGRESSIVE THINKING leads to Knowledge and 
success. We offer a select list of the latest and 
most authoritative books on that knowledge and 
thought which is helping to shape future civilization. 
The O-M Service, P. O. Box 251, Centerville, Calif. 





Young lady wants work—secretarial, typing, writing, 
companion—qualified—go anywhere—Box -7. 





Ask your favorite band or radio station to play LET 
THIS FREEDOM RING! You'll like it. 


WHO IS LONELY? Write OK Service, 2503 Walnut 
St. Milwaukee Wis. 10c coin for sample copy. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192642-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


cOOK’S PLOTTO, complete with instruction book. 
Writers group disbanding because of war. A few 
new Plottos available, secretary will sell for $8 
each. R. Karson, 1361 College Avenue, New York, 
New York. 





NEED PRINTING? Distinctive work, very reasonable. 
Ask for quotations. Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 





Amateur Cartoonists. A new service, copying and du- 

plicating cartoons for advertisers, offers you big 
money-making opportunity for full or spare time. 
Particulars free 


CARTOON-AD “SERVICE, Argyle, Wisconsin, 








Babe: C’s fine. Let me write. Suppose Can’t Come 
Apt. Write immediately. 

HOSPITAL INFORMATION, operations, diseases, 
drugs, accurate descriptions including facial ex- 


pressions, subjective symptoms, personality changes. 
Queries 50c each. Becky Kirkland, registered nurse, 
Box 652, Trona, California. 


Author, 44, Jewish, psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
seeks attractive feminine companion, 30-45, Jewish, 
residing in New York City. Box 821, Hotel Mar- 
tinique, New York City. 


CONTEST ENTRIES composed by expert prize win- 
ner. $1 each. Allen Glasser, 1645 Grand Concourse, 
New York City. 


Bachelor, 40, scribbler for love publications, desires 
real-life romance wit spinster. Hanson, P. O. 


Box 401, LaFayette Indiana. 


LATEST STORY-MARKETS. 190 short-short mar- 
kets, 70 love-markets. 25c each. SERVICE, 1545 E. 
18 St., Brooklyn, New York. 


WANTED TO BUY—S8 16mm Film; slang diction- 
aries, lists, certain writer’s books, magazines. State 
_ have. Talaga, 15824 Finch Ave. Harvey, 

inois. 


Open your New York City checking-account with just 
$1.00! No minimum-balance requirements. Details: 
Service, 1545 E. 19 St., Brooklyn, New York. 





Brief plot outlines to order, specializing love stories. 
(No sports, Westerns, Adventure). 35c each, or 
three for $1. Lists of names and story titles, $1. 
oy SHELDON WORTH, 108 E. 30th St., New 
ork, N. Y 





Can you suggest nice vacation spot for newspaperman 
40? Box 165, Perth Amboy, N. J 





Cartoon ideas written. Frankel. 3623 Dickens. Chicago. 





ANY NEW BOOK at publisher’s price, Bargain list 
ee. Rare books quoted. Literary Mart, 1650 
Broadway, New York. 





Definitely new plots. Opening hook which captivates 
readers. Outstanding characters, crisis, climax, in- 
tense dramatic suspense. All written to order, 
2500 words, around your idea for $3. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


Lonely Lady whose only daughter became April bride 
seeks letter friends to offset loss her companionship. 
Interested books, writing, problems, people—cross- 
word puzzle addict. Box 39, 48 Hamilton St., Roch- 
ester, New York. 
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NEED PHOTOGRAPHS? List reliable companies 
handling all types, 25c (coin)—SAVAGE, Sang Run, 
Maryland. 





Want for my library used copy Wycliffe Hill’s Plot 
Genie. Don Morris, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





Writer-Librarian help 
Larsen, 402 W. Gar- 


BEGINNING WRITERS—Let 
solve your problems. Linda 
field St., Cadillac, Michigan. 





Correspondence Club 
Reedy-B. 2149 Jack- 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start 
with $1.00. Information 25c. 
son, Chicago. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY send 25c 


for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





English teacher, typist, creative writer would like 
summer occupation. Grace Mills, Box 254, Dansville, 
New York. 





SURPRISE FRIENDS WITH LETTERS FROM WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 15c¢ plus postage. Box Z-2. 





“GRIEVED” 
Is the death of a loved one your problem? Write giv- 
ing details, your letter given personal and individual 
attention for $1.00. Box Z-8. 





“CARTOONISTS! GAGS FOR SALE!” 15 for $1.00! 
First-rate salable gags! Hundreds of my gags sold 
to cartoonists have appeared in Sat. Eve. Post, 
Click, Colliers, Liberty, ETC.! (Enclose postage). 
R. Usher, 2716 Hampden, Chicago. 





“AMERICAN SONGS IN YOUR HEART”—A SING- 
ING NATION IS A FIGHTING NATION. COM- 
PLETE SERVICE FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
WHILE OUR BOYS FIGHT. Music to songs, poems, 
revising, arranging, recording, printing, marketing. 
Paul Calvin Christian, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WRITERS!! LOVE PHRASES! Thousands to choose 
from and make combinations of your own, to put 
fine “finishing touches” to your delicate “scenes” of 
society life by appropriate “hearts-and-flowers” 
Passages. 25c per (35 phrases) page; 5 pages for 
$1.00; 8 for $1.50. H. de Folierre, Box M.M. 3630, 
Chicago, II. 





SONGWRITERS—Mss. corrected and entered in na- 
tional song contests, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
c . Hansen, Kansasville Wisconsin. 


HELPFUL SEX INFORMATION to high-type persons 
needing advice. Booklet $1.00. Postage 6 cents. 
Instructor, 615 Braniff Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


SWING ALONG WITH THE BOHEMIAN PARADE— 
Provides congenial contacts, talented and interesting 
correspondence for all, young and old, male and 
a or and facts, 25c. G. G. Gullock, Vine- 
and, N. J. 


FREE, WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY with order of Wood- 
ford’s “Trial and Error” and Wilhelm’s “Writing for 
Profit”—all for $2.50. All latest editions. Free list. 
Arthur Lifskin, 208 Washington Avenue, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 





WRITE VIVIDLY—Use Sholl’s specialized thesauruses. 
Action 50c, Emotion 50c, Mind 35c. All three $1.10. 
Appearance free with order. Verbis Pub. Co., Box 
133, Flushing, New York. 





START with Syndicate Short-Shorts. Practical, effi- 
cient help, $1.00. Write Box 192, Livingston, Mon- 
tana. 


TRADE JOURNAL CORRESPONDENT wishes assign- 
ments. References from Editors. Vera Gregory, 615 
Braniff Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Your Critic 
MILDRED 
I. 
REID 


21312 
Ridge, 
Evanston, 
IMlinois 








in Salt Lake Ci 


Meet me 2 
Roundup July 11-12, 


Writers’ 


WESTERN WRITERS!— 
EASTERN WRITERS!— ¥iczt,me 1g, Contoocook. N._H. 
MIDWEST WRITERS!— 


Meet me in Chicago at my Loop 
studio—the rest of the year. 

















TYPING — 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s check. 
30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage free—think 
what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











LEARN CARTOONING 


Complete Simplified Course — Contains 36 Lessons with 
PERSONAL CRITICISM Service. 


Course is bound in 6 Beautiful Seats har 816 Illustrations 
—100 Cartoon Markets .. . - « « Only $2.45 


TEMPLETON STUDIOS 


146 Wellington Ave., Elgin, Illinois 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and ——. A gold mine of information. 


Send one 25 cent Defense Sonn. MAIL IT TODAY 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, 


MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special atten- 
tion to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully Pay ‘properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 
P, ©. Box 58 (A), St. George, N. Y. 


POETS! 


Send \ eon er a ht for, 1983 RIZE FRO 
gua rt rizes, oetry Boo on e 
‘ou eo 4 Sisco description of HELP YOURSELF 

HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of yeenety 
fished monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a 


oz, N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, — 





ILL. 











(Continued from page 80) 


Pad Eye—An eye located on deck for fastenin, 
cables. 

Panting—The in-and-out movement of shel 
plates at bow of ship when at sea facing a heay 
gale, due to water pressure. 

Panting Stringers—Fore-and-aft members insi¢ 
of shell at bow to prevent panting. 

Pickling—Dipping plates 
scale. 


to prevent rust and 

Planking—Wood covering for decks. 

Platform—A partial deck. 

Plating—The plating of shell, decks, bulkheads 
etc. 

Port—Left side of the ship. 

Propeller—The screw-like revolving device which 
drives the ship through the water, usually having 
two or more blades. 

Punch—A machine for punching holes in plates 
shapes, etc. 

Quarters—Living or sleeping rooms for officers 
and men. 

Rabbet—Depression or offset to take an ad 
joining part; e.g. the rabbet in the stem to take 
the shell plating. 

Rail—Upper edge of the bulwarks. 

Stem—tThe foremost part of the ship. 

Stern—The aftermost part of the ship. 


Sir: 

Thanks to the notice you kindly published in the 
April Forum the New York Free Lances are now an 
actuality. We are a group of fact writers, all of 
whom have sold something, and a few living by 
their writing. We held our first meeting at the 
below address on Saturday, April 11, and eight 
persons attended. 


Some sixteen persons applied for membership. A 
surprisingly large portion were eligible and anxious 
to join a fact writers group. There seems to be any 
number of groups in New York City catering to the 
fictionist but none to the article writers. 

Smpson M. RitTTER, 


1160 Simpson Street, 
New York City. 





The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is holding a check for Eleanor Alletta 
Chaffee. The check was returned from the last 
address of Miss Chaffee. 











—— 


SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interested in Songwriting, you should write 
at once for our booklet titled, ‘‘Son From The Heart of the 
tells all about our splendid service plan which 
rs are praising so highly. Let us help 
ve helped o et. — t once ‘for your copy 
or “our FREE INSPIRING BOOK 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
7608 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 









Dept. 53, Ohio 











NEW WRITERS NEEDEL 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazine: s one books. 
Splendid opportunity to ‘ _ ak into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per beowand apare time. DETAILS 


Experience unneces: Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBL IGATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. F-155 St. Louis, Mo. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Just Batting Around 
By RICHARD SALE 
(Continued from page 14) 

nema star, can’t get non-rateds to regard 
him as an officer. They all like him, but 
think of him as a movie star. He makes a 
thrilling rescue from blimp on rope ladder at 
a, returns hoping to have changed it all, 
finds that even the guy he rescued wants his 
autograph. (A case of the problem remain- 
ing happily unsolved. ) 

“Visibility Zero,’ The Country Gentle- 
man: Lieutenant Mason, envious of supe- 
rior’s rank, feels peacetime commanders have 
nothing to offer in wartime experience. To 
his complete satisfaction, older Commander 
proves how wrong the concept is. 

A last warning is in order, Don’t try to 
write about machines and ships with which 
you are unfamiliar. Doing research on radio, 
I learned enough dope to become an amateur 
radio operator, which I did. You must know 
what you are writing about. Some details are 
such military secrets, you cannot get the in- 
formation, and, if you did, you could not use 
it; but, errors are completely forgivable. The 
thing which will torpedo your tale instantly 
isa phoney attempt to color it with obviously 
vague oils. I’ll never forget the time I put a 
QRS—which means “send more slowly”—in 
a Post serial where I meant “CQ” or. “Gen- 
eral call.” I never heard the end of that from 
the myriad operators of the country. Nor 
will you. 


May your income taxes prosper. 





Back Issues for Sale 
Sir: 

Some of your readers might be interested in 
knowing that I have seventy-five back jssues of 
Writer’s Dicest, ranging from 1929 to 1939, 
which I’ll sell at 3 for 25c. Also have Digest 
Annuals from 1930 to 1937—all seven for a 
dollar. 

Also sixteen issues of WRITERS REVIEW, starting 
with Vol. 1, No. 1,—one buck for the lot. 

Likewise fifteen “Author and Journalist” for 
$1.00. Query first, listing dates, First come, first 
serve, 

Thanks for passing this along to your readers. 

L. A. EsuHsacnu, 
269 Linden St., Reading, Pa. 
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ea ti Know what 


Hollywood WANTS! 


Writers selling their scripts to the movies for 
$3000 each OR MORE are the writers who know 
what producers and directors want. They sell 
because they keep up with trends in scenario buy- 
ing . .. what types of young actors and actresses 
are being sought by the studios . . - and what 
types of scripts. 


... Studio News Hot Off the Griddle 


Improve your own chances ... and keep up-to- 
the-minute on inside information, through the 
Hollywood NEWS-OF-THE-WEEK Club. Our Con- 
fidential Letter to members brings to your door 
each week intimate news of studio trends ... of 
the life and action of motion picture personalities 

. writers, directors, producers as well as actors! 
News as accurate as a time-table, gathered by 
our trained staff who know their Hollywood! 
Headed by Dorothy Sebastian, famous film star, 
and Paul Cruger, successful screen, magazine and 
radio writer. 


Expert Advice on Scripts... 


We'll help you make your scenarios, originals and 
short-stories more salable! The same full reading and 
careful analysis for which non-members would pay $3.00 
is now available to members only at $1.00 up to 3000 
words. Over 3000 words, 50¢ per 1000 or fraction 
thereof. This includes definite advice on marketing. 


Join Now—Limited Introductory Offer 


Membership fee (usually $3.00 a year) with this Intro- 
ductory offer, only $1.00 for 6 months . .. Get latest 
studio news every week in an informative letter . . . 
enjoy special manuscript service for members . . . your 
questions regarding Inside Hollywood answered per- 
sonally—this is YOUR CLUB! Fill out certificate below 
—delay might mean missed opportunity. 


Limited Offer Certificate 


Hollywood Associates 

8743 Sunset Bivd., P. O. Box 511-B 

Hollywood, Calif. 

ENCLOSED is $1.00. Please enter my name immediately 
for 6-months membership in the Hollywood News-of-the- 
Week Club. Send my weekly Confidential Letter to the 
following address: 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 


WriIiTeEr’s DIGEST 














Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 


City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
10c a copy. “In each issue we use a 25,000 word 
novel that deals with modern emotional love 


problems told from girl’s angle. Short, romantic 
love stories, 5000 words or less. All Stories must 
be clean, wholesome, and well written. We do 
not use photographs or poetry. Reports in two 


weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 





North West Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. DeWitt Shank, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We need longer 
lengths, 10,000 to 20,000 words. Strong but not 
mushy girl-interest. Stay away from modern sit- 
uations. We do not buy photographs or poetry. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
10c a copy. “Each issue uses a 25,000 word lead 
novel, plus several short stories not over 5000 
words long. Fiction must be clean, wholesome, and 
from the girl’s angle. Timely stories of today’s 
girls and today’s problems required. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 





Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 


City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “Uses a 
15,000 word lead novelette, a novelette of 8- 


10,000 words, several short stories not over 6000 
words in length. All stories must have a strong 
woman interest or must be told from the girl’s 
viewpoint. They must be either rodeo stories or 
have a rodeo background in the West. Article 
material is supplied through contract channels. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Yc a 
word and up.” 





Stocking Parade, 125 E. 46th Street, New York 
City. Gloria Grey, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy. “We are in the market for fast short 
stories in a light love vein, running between 1800 
and 2200 words. Contributors should consult the 





two issues for policy, which has changed 
radically from the earlier approach. Strong girl 
interest desired. Reports in ten days. Payment 
is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


last 





Thrilling Love, 10 E, 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10¢ 
a copy; $1.20 a year. “Uses a 15,000 word lead 
novelette, a 10,000 word novelette, several short 
stories not over 6000 words long in each issue. 
Stories told from girl’s angle; good, clean fiction. 
Today’s girl, today’s problems. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 





Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “Uses 
15,000 word lead novelette, two 8000 to 10,000 
word novelettes, several short stories of not over 
6000 words in each This is a love story 
type magazine with Western background. All 
stories are told from the girl angle and use the 
West of today with all modern touches. We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is Yec a word and 
up. 


issue. 





Book Publishers 


j. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. George Stevens, Editor- 
In-Chief. “We publish all types of fiction, prefer- 
ably the serious modern novel, minimum 75,000 
words. Also interested in full book-length non- 
fiction, such as works on the current scene, biog- 
raphy, autobiography. We do not buy photo 
graphs or poetry. Reports in two to three weeks. 
Payment by royalty—twice a year.” 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., 1501 East 
Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. John E. Jacobs, Edi- 
tor. Educational publishers. “We publish instruc- 
tional materials in elementary and secondary school 
subjects. Payment by royalty contract.” 








The Reilly and Lee Company, 325 West Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Harrison Platt, Editor. 
“We publish non-fiction of any type. Should be 
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aimed at a definite market and be of substantial 
jz. Juvenile or adult. We use practically no 
fection for adults. Some juvenile fiction for chil- 
dren 8 or older. Minimum length, 35,000 words. 
We do not buy photographs but occasionally use 
poetry: Reports depend on season of year. Pay- 
ment by royalty.” 





Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Robert Lowell, Editor. Publishers of Cath- 
dlic books. “We are only interested in Catholic 
or sympathetically Catholic manuscripts. They 
should be well written, modern; such as would 
be read by a fairly wide but at the same time 
distinctly intellectual Catholic public. We do not 
buy photographs and rarely buy poetry. Reports 
within two weeks. Payment is 10%.” 





Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. Quincy Howe, Editor. “We 
publish general fiction, a few juveniles, and 
twelve mysteries a year. New fiction by young 
writers of high literary ability always welcome. 
Reports in two weeks to one month.” 





George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. George W. Stewart, 
Editor. “We publish general non-fiction books. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in one to two weeks. Payment by usual royalties 
as earned.” 





University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Savoie Lottinville, Director. “We are pub- 
lishers of scholarly works in almost all fields; 
regional Americana; our list of publications in- 
cludes two series—Civilization of the American 
Indian, and American Exploration and Travel; 
we do not publish volumes of poetry, or fiction, 
or textbooks as such. Time of reports varies.” 





University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Phelps Soule, Director. 
‘Scholarly publications. We do not buy photo- 
gtaphs or poetry. Reports in one to two months. 
Payment usually by royalty.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


LATEST NEWS: 3 book sales in the same week! Ad- 
vances total $550. The war boom has hit the book mar- 
kets. The head of Random House calls this the golden 
opportunity for publishers and authors—no Sunday driv- 
ing, fewer radio programs, less diversions of other 

s—of necessity, more reading. Publishers will even 
issue quickies if they are hot enough. (Query me on 








details. ) 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY-DORAN, 
VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, 
LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MORROW, PHOENIX, 
ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 

| shall. be glad to discuss your book projects (complete or 
in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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LET MY 
WRITERS 
TELL YOU... 


A glimpse at my mail — two letters you 
ought to read. One from a professional; one 


from a beginner. 

"Twenty years of writing,” says Noel Burke whose 
book THE SHIVERING BOUGH | have just sold to 
Dutton, one of the largest publishers in the country, 
“couldn't have taught me what you know about sell- 
ing. For persistence, uncanny market sense, shrewd- 
ness in handling the author's interest, you simply can't 
be beat, and that's underestimating you at that.” 

That's an opinion—not mine—about how 


| SELL. 

Jack London Berkebile, beginner, with 7 sales, 
writes, “Yours is the first real help I've gotten from 
any agent or critic—and I've tried a few! You've taken 
my stories apart and told me not only WHERE they 
fell down, but, better yet, WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT! 
When you can get criticism like that you're getting 
somewhere. | don't see how you do it for your small 
fee, but if | am correct it's my idea that you feel a 
writer will pay off better in the long run with com- 
missions than in reading fees. How unfortunate more 
agents don't feel the same! Very few are willing to 
work and develop a writer and give the honest, con- 
structive criticism that you hand out." 

That's an opinion—not mine—about how 


| CRITICIZE. 

Do what these authors, and my other selling 
writers have done—tell me about yourself. 
The more you tell me, the better will | know 
what markets fit you and how to help you 
click with them. 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 

If you have record of sales, I'll handle your work on 
commission; if you're a beginner, we'll have to start on 
a criticism basis. After | make a couple of sales for 
you, | drop all fees. My sales commission is 10%. My 
rates for personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, 
and experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$! up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c 
each. Resubmissions free—always. 

| report in two weeks. Send me your best 
manuscripts now—AND BE SURE TO TELL 


ME ABOUT YOURSELF! 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue Ame Ala 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Ives Washburn, Inc., 29 W. 57th Street, New 


York City. Rosemary Greening, Editor. “We 
publish novels, not under 50,000 words in length. 
No Westerns, juveniles. Mysteries only if very 
exceptional. We also publish non-technical non- 
fiction books. Biography, travel, the current scene 
in world affairs, humor, popular science and 
psychology. No text-books or works on highly 
specialized subjects. We buy photographs but no 
poetry. Reports in two to three weeks. Payment 
is on regular book royalty basis; payments made 
every six months.” 





Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Clinton Simpson and William Poole, 
Editors. “We publish all non-fiction except game 
books, cook books, beauty books. No pamphlets. 
Have never published fiction, though possibly this 
may be changed sometime. We rarely buy photo- 
graphs and never poetry. Reports in ten days 
usually. Payment by royalty—standard rates.” 





The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. William D. Lewis, Edi- 
tor. ‘We are book publishers, especially juveniles 
60,000 to 90,000 words.” 





Trade and Class 


The American Botanist, 5257 Hinesley Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Willard N. Clute, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
publish botanical items only. We want new facts 
about plants, or new ideas concerning them. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in about a week. Payment in extra copies. The 
magazine is a sort of clearing house for those 
reporting their interesting discoveries.” 





Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Theodore Reed Kendall, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. ‘“‘No fiction used. This publication is a 
practical business paper for the civil-engineering 
construction industry, accepting articles describing 
the equipment, methods and organization on con- 
struction jobs such as roads, bridges, dams, air- 
ports and similar heavy construction, exclusive of 
buildings. Articles munt be practical and relate 
how the job was done by a contractor or state 
or county highway department. No articles on 
WPA labor projects accepted. We buy action 
photos of methods and equipment to accompany 
articles. No poetry. Reports in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is $7.50 per 1000 words; $1.00 
per photo. Payment on acceptance.” 





Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th Street, 
New York City. George W. Kable, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. “We use 
articles on how farmers are using electricity effec- 
tively to save labor, increase production and im- 
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prove products and farm living. We pty $1.00 
to $3.00 for photographs with captions. No poetry. 
Reports in one month. Payment is 1¥%c a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wij. 
consin. D. B. Reed, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want ‘method’ 
accounts of excavating operations—writer’s out. 
line sent upon request. Length 3000 to 4009 
words. Uses on-the-job excavating views. Pay 
$1.00 each for photographs and Ic a word, on 
publication.” 


Our Dogs, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Edward Faust, Editor. Issued quarterly; 5c a 
copy. “We want good dog stories running 1000 
to 1500 words. Short shorts under 1000. Articles 
instructive or otherwise. Cartoons and gags re. 
lating to dogs. Any factual material, such as 
heroic deeds performed by dogs, odd facts, etc, 
must be documented by news clippings, etc., or 
other acceptable proof. We buy photographs and 
poetry. Reports within two weeks. We pay about 
$25.00 for stories and articles, but this is top 
price right now as this is a new magazine and 
more of a house organ than a medium for news 
stand sales. Payment within month of acceptance.” 


Popular Photography, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Andrew B. Hecht, Managing 


Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.75 a 
year. ‘“‘We want articles on various phases of 
photography, explaining technical processes in 


terms that mean something to the amateur. Good 
photographs are essential. Features from 1000 to 
2500 words, with appropriate illustrations. Con- 
struction articles on how to make photographic 
equipment, with pictures and diagrams. Short 
‘kinks’ of about 100 words, with illustrations 
Cartoons with a photographic slant. No fiction 
and no poetry. Reports within the month. Pay- 
ment is lc to 2c up, on acceptance.” 





School Management, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. Lucile D. Kirk, Editor. Issued 
monthly except July; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“This is a trade paper for school executives— 
superintendents, business managers, principals or 
school board presidents. We buy photographs for 
covers. Photographs should be clear glossy prints 
with no interesting point in the .upper left-hand 
corner, for that’s where our label goes. School 
features, handsome modern schools interest us 
Photos must be excellent. Except on definite as 
signment we buy very little editorial material.” 





Syndicates 


Contest Feature Service (formerly Star Syt- 
dicate), 995 E. Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Charles Roy Cox, Editor. “No fiction; no arti 
cles. We use only completely worked out con 
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its readers 


of over a score of publisher’s book 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


» 
O O K 3 ~ . 1 , % 
are authoritative. 


selected make interesting reading and 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 








t It Right..... . $3.50 
” ‘ohn B. Opdycke 
Desk 


standard Dictionary 
Indexed 50 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use es 1.50 
Soak Baker 


Roget s Thesaurus ... 
Peter Mark Roget 


Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
Write It Right « tae 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English . 2.00 
. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms... 3.50 
Don’t Say It 5.00 
John B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting s 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
So You’ re Writing a Play 1.75 


Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary . 50 
Leonard Lewis 


Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio... 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them. . 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing ; 1.00 
ope Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing ; 3.00 
Lamar La 
How to Write ant Sell Film 
Stories : « Se 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 2.75 
oO. J. Martin 
Radio Writing 3.75 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy 2.75 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............ .75 


Horatio Winslow 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
7. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 


Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 6 a preto aeeae 
Donald G. French 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. 2.00 
Clement Wood 

Verse Writing Simplified. . . 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon . 275 
Andrew Lorin 

The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Poet’s Handbook 4.50 


Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto 25.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook 





Plots and Personalities 1.75 | Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 2.00 
J. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson eorges Polti 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS _| Writing the Magazine Article... 1.50 
The ea « g Market . 3,00 | Making Manuscripts Salable... 2.00 
P M M. Mathieu Walter Des Marais 
hoto-h — a -scerseees+ +50] Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
1942 ‘AL ons & Mark cane Wittenberg 
aide oto Almanac Market a aay | Sretignien. 3.00 
; r. Harry Suderman 
1942 Writer’s Year Book and Magazine Article Writing. ..... 3.25 
Market Guide .. E. Brennecke 
Where and How to Sell CES a 1.00 
Photographs ................. .50 Writing Novels to Sell... 2 
J RITIN Laurence rsa 
SONG WRITING Mee Med... .. 1.00 
Facts About Popular Song Underworld and Prison Slang . 1.00 
Writing 1.50] Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide.. .25 
_ Sigmund Spaeth Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00} Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
Al Dubin ~ Air Story Writer’s Guide....... _.25 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 Cowboy Lingo : ee 
Robert Bruce Ramon R. Adams” 
CAMERA PROFITS This Trade of Welting. ... L78 
ie Deliens a Week with Car The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
an amera Laurence D’Orsay 
Paul G. Holt @ H.R. Snyder Psychology for the Writer. 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
SHORT STORY WRITING Chats ping aati Writing. ..... 2.75 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain Harrington 
Child ey 3.00 | The Said Book .. oe 
Jack Woodford All Synonyms for “Said” 
Short oo Technique . 1.25 | How to Prepare Mss, and 
David Raffeloc Contest Entries ser cise. 
Narrative Technique 2.50| The Gag Builder.............. 1.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell Don Ulsh 
Trial & Error . 3.00] Learning to Write . 1,00 
Jack Woodford Dorothy Hubbard 
Stories You Can Sell . 3.00] The Ast of Cartooning . 1.00 
aurence D’Orsay Chuck Thorndike 
Writing for Profit..... . 3.00] The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Wilhelm Chuck Thorndike 
Technique of Fiction Writing.... 1.75 | Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
owst Sidney K. Margolis 
The Writing of Fiction 3.00 | Comics and Their Creators..... 2.75 
Arthur S. Hoffman Martin Sheridan 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 | Selling What You Write... . 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman Donald MacCampbell 
Juvenile Story Writing . 2.00 | Prize Contests—How to Win 
Robinson Them .. tree . 2.50 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 Helen King 
Will Herman Business Paper Writin z= 
The Story’s the Thing 2.00 Pauline @ aaa 
gnes Parsons Writing and Selling S 
Writing As a Career....... 2.00 octte y Ban mg . . 3.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell Helen M. Patterson 
Magazine Writing and Editing.. 3.25| The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
Charnley & Converse ames Harvey Robinson 
Writing the Juvenile Story. . 2.00! The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
_ May Emery Hall . Walter B. Pitkin 
Writing Magazine Fiction . 2.50] Writers—Here’s How 1.00 
Walter S. Campbell Mildred I. Reid 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25] w. riters—Hel Yourself......... 1.25 
Anne Hamilton Mil 1. Reid 
Dynamics of Drama s+ oe Putting — in the Column.... 3.00 
George Armin Shaftel Ben Arid 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS ee Tek i 
Royalty Road ......... 2.00 | Publicity 3.00 
Louis De Jean Henry M. Baus 
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HOW TO TURN A PENNY 
INTO PRIZES! 


It can be done! A penny postcard, with your 
name and address, sent to the address below, 
will bring you, by return mail, the newest issue 
of “Prize Ideas”—America’s Favorite Contest 
Bulletin (regularly 25c) absolutely free and 
without obligation. It contains pages of new, 
original ideas, contest news, how-to-win instruc- 
tions and columns of prize winning entries. 
Many writers have won thrilling prizes using 
“Prize Ideas”. One “Prize Ideas” reader won 
$10,000 First Prize in the P & G Crisco contest 
for 25 words! 


yOU CAN DO IT, TOO! 


See for yourself, at no cost to you, what an 
indispensable aid “Prize Ideas” is for your con- 
test writing—to help you win attractive prizes 
in Cash, Merchandise and Defense Bonds! 
Remember, there’s no obligation. Send your 
penny postcard TODAY for your FREE copy 
of “Prize Ideas.” 


But don't delay—the supply of this brand-new 
issue is limited. Send for YOURS—NOW! 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


America's Foremost School of Contest Writing 
Dept. D-5, Willow Grove, Penna. 














Weiters 


$10 paid every month for best 
story, article. Send 3¢ stamp for 
full details. The Reader, Box 113, 
Station F, New York City. 

















Short stories of merit for possible marketing. Beginner’s 
work accepted. Stamped envelope must be enclosed for 


return. 
FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 
P. O. Box 61 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 150 
of my songs and arrangements have been accepted 
for publication. Details of Collaboration and 
Agreement will be sent, should your material be 
adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Music 


510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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test ideas, for use in newspapers, magazines, 
for radio. Collaboration can at times be arrange 
with free-lance illustrators or cartoonists. Alway, 
open for new contest ideas. Suggest free-lang 
illustrators register their names with us for al 
work, Send samples that are not to be returned 
but kept on file to show type of work you ca 
do. Always glad to examine fully worked oy 
contest ideas, or to discuss ideas. Send self-ad. 
dressed, stamped envelope for reply. We do no 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in three days 
Payment by arrangement, depending on materi 
and how it is to be used.” 





AN IDEA A DAY 


FOR JUNE 


1. AN INTERVIEW WITH A FEMININE OP- 
ERATOR OF A NURSERY IN YOUR SECTION, 
Slant: her skill and accomplishments in the 
growing of trees, shrubbery, and _ hous 
plants, among other things, for commercial 
purposes. The area of the grounds; cultiva. 
tion methods; how species are improved. 
What the nurserywoman has learned about 
the habits of plants—and about insects and 
diseases that harm plants. 


2. A BROOM FACTORY IN YOUR STATE, 
The machinery and the process of manufac 
ture; the annual output of the plant. The 
sizes of the brooms; the largest and the 
smallest. The history of broom making; 
when brooms were made by hand in the dis- 
tant past. MARKET: State newspapers. 


3. BIRTHDAY OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
This is Confederate Memorial Day in Ten- 
nessee. Highlights of his years as head of 
the Southern cause; his capture in Georgia; 
his imprisonment for treason, and his re- 
lease in 1869; the remainder of his life. 


4. EXPERIENCES OF THE CUSTODIAN OF 
THE COUNTY COURTHOUSE. The task of 
taking care of the building; the most diffi- 
cult sections to keep clean. The number of 
the custodian’s assistants. Lost articles which 
have been found by him. 


5. PETS OF THE GOVERNOR AND THE 
FIRST LADY OF YOUR STATE. Slant: the Chief 
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azines, yf Executive and his wife as animal lovers. LOOKING FOR SALES? 
arrangg# Which are preferred by the First Family, s 


Alway§ dogs or cats? Names of the pets and the 
; fo a : . ages 9 
ree-laell reasons for their selection. Or nothing but criticism? 





for Call If you think you need a course in writing, collabo- 
returned 6. THE OLDEST BICYCLES IN YOUR CITY. sao, or complicated revision before your scripts 
you | 7 eg bil 3 b will oom, don’t send them to me. e ; 
(an As a result of the automobile tire an, men I have nothing like that to sell you. My job is to 
- of and women have been bringing old-time — snauneeripee. ea . 
S€it-aq. . . . . ere is no profit in pickin aws in your work. 
- do : bikes into use. The height of the ancient My handling b-osconl is ee ae it does as pay the 
ree day bicycles and the size of their wheels; the ofice overhead. If I want to eat, I must cern my 
. Age E profits in the form of sales commissions. 
Material original Owners ; the manufacturers of these Of course, if a script is completely unsalable, I 
two-wheeled vehicles. take time to tell the writer why. If it needs minor 


revision, I suggest it. In which case there is no 
additional charge for handling the revised script. 


7. A WIDELY-KNOWN SUMMER CAMP IN . 
But I’d much rather find scripts salable than 


, YOUR SECTION. Slant: the importance of find fault! So I criticize only when absolutely 

, keeping youth in perfect physical condition necessary. You can't say: “Mr. Ryerson would 
: eo. a rather sell me a course than sell my script,’’ because 
in these critical times. The sponsor. Boys I have no course to sell. 
and girls’ clubs that spend part of vacation - a work is ready for sales service, I hope to 
‘ ike eer hear from you. 

NE op- f time there; the facilities and the activities ; Ask for my magazine map which shows my position 


‘CTION, and the camp director. in relation to more than 400 editorial checkbooks. It 
also shows how I help you get your share of the 


in the 0 
house 8. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SUPERIN- checks. 


novel TENDENT OF A LOCAL HOSPITAL. His various DANIEL RYERSON 


duties. Improvements at the hospital dur- 











ultive Fk cabanoato big 155 East Thirty-ninth St, | New York City 
roved 4 7S 7S administration; plans for future In the HEART of the publishing district. 

about progress. The superintendent’s career as a Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
saa physician or specialist; his previous experi- 








ence as a hospital superintendent. Write 
9. WHAT MAYORS OF YOUR CITY HAVE § 0 N G W R | T E R For 

, 7 ~ o M4 - “THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING.”’ 

TATE, DONE AFTER THEIR TERMS. Did some retire SEND ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. FREE 

ufac- to the country, and did any, if former law- FREE CRITICISM—NO OBLIGATION. 

The | yers, resume their legal practice? Former VARIETY SONG SERVICE BOOK 














1 the | mayors who still hold public office. oom. 6 Seraenen, Me. 
king; 10 r yo am ipa maa 
« A SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY IN YOUR 
» dis- The f f “ae "WRITERS CIRCLE 
STATE. e ounder oO the scnoo and the Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open to all 


writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELPF SERVICE 
8 


present head ; the number of students at roan a professional! staff will revise and typewrite ma 
cripts ready for submission to publication at SPECIAL RATES, 


present, and the teachers, Graduates who BOOKLENGTH MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. INQUIRIES 








THE . . . . useri . 
have become prominently identified with | signatuy™trewntton, Inciuaing good bond 'paper and one 
ACY. . = » - carbon copy at reasonable rate 
r dental associations in various states. WRITER'S CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 
en- ——_—— 





ba 11. AN OLD DREAM BOOK OWNED BY A HOW TO BE A GAGSTER 


rgia; LOCAL CITIZEN WHO PUTS STRONG FAITH IN 
, . . - 
DREAMS. Slant: the wide popularity of WRITE CARTOON-IDEAS THAT SELL! 
Illustrated booklet gives methods, markets! Written by 


dream interpretation since earliest times, as ace gag-man ~—. cartoon-ideas sopeered in ~~ 
. ° P. Col Li WwW t 
shown by the compilation of a dream book | Order — * ig gen Pay soar Ho 9 


oFr of several volumes by Artemidorus as far i 
of back as 150 A. D. The meanings of different R. USHER, 2716 Hampden tt., Chicago, i 














iff- 

of WE SELL STORIES - ARTICLES -NOVELS- BOOKS! 

i Here are some of the results: If you want results—get competent aid! 
® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! PUBLI SHERS /RGENCY 

' ® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 

ap © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! Manuscript Placement for Authors 

Lief © A BEST SELLER BOOK! 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: ‘1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer’s DIcEstT 


dreams ; local examples that have come true, 
Dreams that have solved crimes, as robberies 
and slayings, MARKET: A local newspaper, 
Crime-solving dreams could be developed 
into a feature for a crime magazine. 


12. THE “CONVENTION CITY OF yYouR 
STATE.” What city is the scene of the largest 
number of conventions? The busiest month 
during the summer. How the Chamber of 
Commerce there helps in the formulation of 
arrangements ; pleasures for the visiting or- 
ganizations. MARKET: State newspapers. 


13. A VETERAN LINOTYPE OPERATOR OF 
your city. When and how he learned the 
printer’s trade. How the linotype operates. 
Amusing boners of linotypers. Improve- 
ments. in typesetting. The invention of the 
first linotype by Ottmar Mergenthaler and 
patent in the United States in 1885, 


14. FLac pay. The adoption of a na- 
tional flag, the Stars and Stripes, by the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 1777. 
Flags of the American colonies; the unfurl- 
ing of the first flag of the United States by 
General George Washington at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts on January 2, 1776. 


15. A VISIT TO A RAILROAD SHOP IN YOUR 
STATE. The servicing of locomotives; the 
oldest engines at the place; the number of 
workers at the shop and what they do. 
Progress in rail transportation, as recalled by 
the oldest employees there. New devices on 
locomotives; the weight of the heaviest en- 
gines; and the fastest trains of today. 


its 


16. USE OF PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE MED- 
ICAL PROFESSION OF Your ciTy. Slant: pho- 
tographs as permanent and visual records 
for physicians and surgeons. How pictures 
are taken of unusual operations and also of 
growths and diseases; exhibit of such photo- 
graphs at medical conventions. What per- 
sons do the photographing for local doctors 
and hospitals? 


17. SISTERS WHO HAVE ESTABLISHED A 
SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS IN YOUR ciTy. The 
growth of the establishment since its open- 
ing. How the sisters acquired their business 
training. Obstacles overcome by them dur- 
ing their business career. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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18. UNITED STATES’ DECLARATION OF 
WAR AGAINST ENGLAND IN 1812. ’Twas on 
this day. John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina, was the author of the bill declaring war. 
Preparations of the states for the conflict. 


19. THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHWAY DE- 
PARTMENT IN YOUR STATE. Slant: how road 
building has advanced rural civilization and 
furthered progress for other types of people. 
The organization of the department; the 
members of the first highway commission ; 
pioneers in highway development. The total 
number of miles in the highway system 
now; the amount of money spent on road 
construction since the beginning of hard- 
surfacing. MARKET: State newspapers. 


20. A VETERAN TENNIS COACH OF YOUR 
ciry. His past record as a coach. Prominent 
tennis players whom he has coached. Present 
pupils for whom he predicts “great things” ; 
their participation in city and state tourna- 
ments. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


21. FATHER’s pay. The life of the father 
of your state’s governor. Early ambitions of 
the father for the son. The education the 
father gave the Chief Executive. Slant: how 
the father guided the hopes of his boy to 
their realization. 


22. FIRST DAY OF SUMMER. The coldest 
summers in the history of your state. The 
lowest temperatures during those summers ; 
unusual weather occurrences during that 
time. Interview veteran meteorologist. 


23. .UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES OF A VET- 
ERAN WELL CLEANER OF YOUR STATE. Long- 
lost articles that have been recovered by 
them in wells. The deepest wells in the 
county. Accidents in the existence of the 
well cleaner; near-fatal falls into wells; 


rescuing persons from bottoms of wells. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 
24. AN INTERVIEW WITH A_ WELL- 


KNOWN OPTOMETRIST OF YOUR CITy. Slant: 
the remedying of eye defects as a profession. 
Interesting facts about fitting glasses. Vari- 
ous kinds of glasses. Old spectacles in the 
optometrist’s possession. MARKET: A _ local 
newspaper. 





Beginners 
Only 


mh 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
gcoup of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS, sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Wartime demands all-out efficiency, Let me show you how 
to turn poetry and verse from a liability to a means of 
revenue. For 25 years, I have taught poets, versifiers, song- 
writers, how to perfect their verse and get the fullest re- 

turns from them, including my work as instructor in Versi- 

fication at New York University Most of my work with 
private pupils, who range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize 
winners, is done by correspondence. My e Glory Road, 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now 
standard. W hy neglect gy the many profits from versifi- 
cation? W today are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 

















Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe W.X.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Creates sales! Shows you WHERE and HOW to bu'ld 
salable craftsmanship into short stories, novels, arti sey 
radio scripts, by unique Revision or Rewriting methods. 

Expert Marketing. One client writes ‘Thanks a mil lion 
for putting over my first sale to a slick-paper magazine! 

Give yourself and Constructive Help the credit .. .”’ 
You'll like my descriptive folder. Write today, or mail 
a short manuscript and $1 for unique appraisal of your 
sales prospects. 


RALPH W. WHITE 
21 Langdon Avenue CRITIC-AGENT Watertown, Mass. 
Watch for STIR DUST, mighty, dramatic novel 
by Ollary Farrar. 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine $2.50 
RADIO bey ty 

by Max Wylie " $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 

by Ralph Rogers. . $1.00 


RADIO DICTIONARY 
Leonard Lewis 50c 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














25. THE OLDEST MEMBER OF THE STATE 
SUPREME CouRT. Slant: how he has faith. 
fully served the state in the administration 
of justice. His length of service as a mem. 
ber of the body; Chief Justices under whom 
he has served. Memorable decisions ren. 
dered by the court since he became a mem. 
ber. Famous cases which he and fellow jus. 
tices have reviewed. MARKET: State news 


papers. 


26. A ROLLING PIN MAKER OF YOUR 
city. Materials used by him in his work. 
The subject’s equipment and monthly out. 
put. Is this his sole source of income? His. 
toric rolling pens collected by him. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


27. A NOTED WOMAN SCULPTOR oF 
YOUR STATE. How sculpture is her means of 
expression and satisfies her desire to create. 
Her preparation for a sculpturing career, 
Her best-known masterpieces; her largest 
pieces of sculpture; her present subject. 
MARKET: State newspapers. Court a wom- 
an’s magazine ; if the subject is a Southerner, 
you might submit the feature to Holland’s 


28. THE HISTORY OF METHODISM IN 
YOUR ciTy. Employ an anniversary angle; 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
was born on this day in 1703. The first 
Methodist ministers locally; the earliest 
churches of this denomination in the city. 
Visits of Wesley to the United States, Mar- 
KET: A local newspaper. Offer this to a 
Methodist publication of your state. 


29. MYTHS OF youR STATE. Who were 
responsible for them; when did they first 
appear in public print? Investigations to 
determine the truth of them. Interview the 
state historian. MARKET: State historians. 


30. THE OPERATOR OF A LEADING FISH 
MARKET IN YouR CiITy. How long has he 
been connected with fish selling? The days 
on which he sells the largest amount of fish. 
Dignitaries of your city who are fish lovers. 


Facts about catching, canning, packing, 
curing, refrigerating and marketing fish. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Slant and Seli 
Sr: 

The success of Dorothea 
value of your advice to aspiring authors. True, 
the Journal printed her first published story, but 
prior to that time she had worked as a Journal 
reader for over a year. In addition to reading 
everything published in the Journal, she read a 
great deal of the manuscript that was rejected by 
the Journal. Also, she read and made a monthly 
report on fiction published in the other women’s 
magazines. 

Short of getting such a job, a careful study of 
today’s fiction, published in the markets an aspir- 
ing author hopes to please, would seem to be the 
next best thing. 











NlNW\— 


Malm confirms the 


GRAEME LORIMER, 
Fiction Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 


Rebellion in the Ranks 
Sm: 





. Honestly now, why are there so many 
funny little typographical errors in our Dicgst. 
Is it that you can’t spell, or do you think your 
readers cannot ? 

Mrs. L. B. THomPson, 
Erlanger, Ky. 
Both.—-Epiror. 


Just Stay Away From Them, Brother, Stay Away 
Sir: 

I am purely a sideliner; stuff is being used by 
Esquire, American Mercury, This Week, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Better Homes & Gardens, Ex- 
tension Magazine, American Legion Magazine, 
World Digest, American Forests, Country Life, 
Outdoor Life—and now have a request for a 
rewrite of an article from SEP. 

I am a factual writer only; but I’ve had a lot 
of fun and collected some excellent checks, averag- 
ing above $2,000 a year on a hobby that grows 
more fascinating each month. 

Never met a single editor yet! 

Harry Borsrorp, 
100 Lewis Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Sm: 

We are very grateful to you for the kind of pub- 
licity your magazine has given our request for 
original and sansa te manuscripts. 


The Writer’s igest, 
$2.00 the year. 


fm 





17th Ausual Session 


BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Two weeks’ intensive summer study 
and criticism for writers. 


Sponsored by Middlebury College 
August 17-29, 1942 


AT BREAD LOAF INN IN THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 


Theodore Morrison, Director 


STAFF: 

Robert Frost, Poet 

Louis Untermeyer, Poet, Anthologist 

Edith Mirrielees, Authority on Short Story 

Wallace Stegner, Novelist, Magazine Writer 

di P. Mar quand, Novelist 

elen Everitt, Magazine Writer 

Fletcher Pratt, Article, Pulp, and Non-Fiction Writer 
Philip H. Cohen, Radio Authority 

Walter Prickecd ‘Eaton, Yale Drama School 

Barbara Fleury Authority Ay Writing for Childrex 

Alan Collins, Literary Age 

Raymond Everitt, Publishe 

co VERING: 
Novel, Short Story, Verse, Plays, Articles, Radio Script, 
Juveniles, Publication Problems. 
TWO CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP: 

2} Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and discus- 

sion program, but submit no manuscript. 


Language Schools Office, 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 
MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


AU Inquiries: 





“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot: or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for 
convenient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile D 
ol. 22, No. 7. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 
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“Prize Ideas”’. 


Dept. D-6, 


to all! The subject 


ship of U. S. Bonds. 


ALSO FREE!! 


This advertisement is worth 25c¢ to you! Clip it out 
and send it to the address below. A FREE COPY 
of “Prize Ideas’’ (regularly 25c) will be sent to you by 
return mail. It contains contest news, writing ideas 
and prize-winning entries! It’s delightful to read and 
helpful to use! With it we'll send you complete rules 
for P & G’s GIGANTIC NEW CONTEST. 


Note: Readers of ‘“‘Prize Ideas’’ have won HUN- 
DREDS of prises in P & G's fascinating contests, in- 
cluding $10,000 First Prize in the recent Crisco Contest! 
Don’t delay! Write NOW for your FREE COPY of 
There’s no obligation—but get yours 
before the limited supply is exhausted! 


ALL - AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


America's Foremost School of Contest Writing 


FREE 


$51,000 IN PRIZES 


Procter & Gamble now offers THIRTY $1000 PRIZES 
and 420—$50 PRIZES in U. S. SAVINGS BONDS— 
in a GIGANTIC NEW PATRIOTIC CONTEST open 
is Non-Commercial—excellent 
writing practice for all writers—concerning the owner- 
This is YOUR big opportunity. 


Willow Grove, Pa. 

















revisions of a novel. 





WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures 
a soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through 
the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final 
isi There is nothing like it anywhere 
else. The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long. 
include Organizing the Novel t 
simplified lan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; As- | 
sembling the Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc.. | 
etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary success and 
this Plan cuts the labor almost in 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories | 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. 


Project into an_ orderly, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








} 
| 


| 








screen and radio. 


reasonable. 


SELL THEM. 





HAS YOUR STORY A FILM FUTURE? 


There is an active market NOW for original 
ideas, books, plays and magazine stories. | offer 
complete literary assistance in critical and selling 
service in the fields of publication as well as 


Send in your material and let me show you how 
to put a picture into your stories. My rates are 


Write today for free information. If you can 
turn out stories for Hollywood markets, | CAN 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., 


Hollywood, Calif. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





We are writing you now asking you to notify 
your readers that we would gladly send them a 
copy of Magazine Digest in which they could ac. 
quaint themselves with the type of material we 
require. It would save them the disappointment 
of returned articles which are not suitable for us, 

Apa SizcEL, Managing Editor, 
Magazine Digest, 
137 Wellington St., West 
Toronto, Ont. 





Great Editors of C. L. M..... 
Sr: 

Speaking of Mr. Mathieu as if I knew him per. 
sonally, I would offer my congratulations on writ. 
ing such a valuable article in May magazine, 
“Thirteen Dead Men and a Perfectly Nude Young 
Lady,” (whatever that is.) I don’t like it, but— 
the article itself is better than a whole course in 
fiction writing under the teachings of professional 
teachers. 

I still think the title is awful. The great editors 
of the country’s leading magazines, are some- 
times funny that away, I reckon. 

H. W. Davis, 
231 East 9th Street, 
Hastings, Nebr. 





Nickel Top 
Sir: 

We do not use fiction material but we are very 
interested in some of the following items: 

Stories of prominent people who make their 
homes in this area—that is, New York’s East Side 
from 34th Street up to 110th. Most of the promi- 
nent New Yorkers reside here. 

Should any of your writers be interested in con- 
tributing, we will be glad to pay up to 5c a word 
for suitable material. This is the limit. Most of 
our prices are somewhat less. Paid on publication. 

RoBerRT ALTSHULER, 
Publisher, Park-East, 
415 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 





Syndicated Sunday Supplement 
Sr: 

One general requirement, which applies to all 
material published in This Week, is brevity. Stories 
and articles must be short. And This Week’s rates, 
which compare favorably with those of other lead- 
ing national magazines, place a premium on 
brevity. Other requirements for special types of 
material are as follows: 

Fiction. Preferred subjects: Romance, Humor, 
Mystery, and Adventure. Maximum length: 4,000 
words; preferred length: 3,000 words or under. 
We buy no serials or novelettes, but pay the high- 
est prices in the market for short-shorts—when 
we have first look. 

Articles. Preferred subjects: Important new 
developments and colorful personalities in the fields 
of America’s War Effort, Public Life, Community 
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Betterment, Science, Entertainment, Exploration, 
and Sports. (Sports articles should be tied closely 
to important coming sporting events.) Preferred 
length: 1,500-2,500 words. Especially desired are 
articles which lend themselves to dramatic pic- 
torial treatment, and pictures should be submitted 
with manuscripts whenever possible. Ideas for 
picture sequences on the above subjects are also 
desired. We cannot use controversial, historical, or 
descriptive articles. 

Editorials. An important feature of This Week 
Magazine is the inspirational editorial regularly 
published on Page Two, under the heading, “For 
a Strong and United America.” Length should be 
held to 1,000 words or less. 

Short Features. These include: cartoons; col- 
lections of odd and entertaining facts ; short story- 
telling photographic sequences; anecdotes; and 
miniature articles, 500-900 words in length. 

Verse. This Week occasionally publishes short 
poems, but because of space limitations we can use 
only a few. 

WiiuiaM I, NicHo.s, 
Managing Editor, This Week, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





How to Sell Anything Except Cokes 
Sir: 

We provide a good market for any of your read- 
ers who are interested in developing their skill at 
writing trade paper articles. We buy from 15 to 
20 per month. Our wordage rates depend entirely 
on the caliber of the material, starting at 2 cent 
per word. 

We are interested primarily in terse, factual arti- 
cles about soda fountains and the people who run 
them. We want no ordinary generalized stuff, we 
want specific examples with a definite “How To 
Do It” slant. 

We’d appreciate your mentioning this in an 
early issue if possible. 

Mat Parks, 
Publisher, Soda Fountain Management, 
Northcourt Building, 
175 Main Street, 
White Plains, N. Y. 





Excerpt from the Canadian Income War Tax Act 
Sec. 9B2 


An income tax of fifteen per centum is here- 
by imposed on all persons who are non-residents 
of Canada in respect of: 

(e) All payments received directly or indirectly 
from Canadian debtors in respect of 

(i) any copyright used in Canada relating to 
books, music, articles in periodicals, newspaper 
syndicated articles, pictures, comics and other 
newspaper or periodical features, and 

(ii) any rights in and to the use of any work, 
whether copyrighted or not, subsequently produced 








An Important Contest For You! 


All scripts mailed to me before midnight, 
June 30th, will be automatically entered as 
eligible for an agency scholarship. I shall select 
five authors whose work seems to show the most 
promise: WILL WORK AS AGENT WITH 
THOSE FIVE WRITERS FOR THE REST 
OF THIS YEAR WITHOUT CHARGING 
ANY READING FEES AT ALL! 


During the past two weeks five new clients were 
sent to me by important editors. Last week I 
signed one book contract, arranged for two 
more—received orders for three stories. But I 
am looking for New talent. THAT IS WHY I 
TOOK OVER ALL OF LURTON BLAS- 
SINGAME’S NON-PROFESSIONAL 
CLIENTS WHEN HE DECIDED TO STOP 
CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
WORK. I know I can doa good job for writ- 
ers with ability. I know it because I have 
made first sales for beginning clients to every 
type of magazine ; pulp, intermediary, slick. 
All contest scripts must be postmarked before 
midnight, June 30th. Fees must accompany 
scripts: $1.00 per 1000 words, minimum fee 
$5.00. Here is a splendid chance for you to 
win an invaluable prize—and at the same time 
get the best critical help you can find. 


E. G. MORRIS 


7 East 42nd Street, New York City 


SELL YOUR RADIO SCRIPTS! 


HOW AND WHERE TO SELL RADIO SCRIPTS 

Just Published, A compact, practical guide to every angle 
of selling scripts plus a complete list of every station, 
size, program manager. Selected bibliography also. ‘‘An 
excellent version”—S, Seymour, P. M. Station WNYC. 
“Of special interest’”’—Atlantic Monthly. 

Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to THESIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. L, 108 Fulton Street, New York City 















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
“ 


‘My Formula for Fiction’’, 
766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far.” 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 
Address 


ree State 











or reproduced in Canada, by way of the spoken 
word, print or mechanical sound on or from paper, 
composition, films or mechanical devices of any 
description. Provided that in the case of motion 
picture films one-third of such payments shall not 
be subject to tax under this section. 

The tax payable by virtue of this paragraph 
shall be deducted by the Canadian debtor from 
the amount paid or credited to such non-resident 
at the time of payment or crediting and shall be 
remitted to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Bleeder, Pleader—FRAUD! 
Sr: 

May I remark on Mr. Jenkins’ article in the 
May issue? 

Art does not exist in a vacuum, as Mr. Jenkins 
seems to think. There is no story which is free 
from political implications. Those stories that 
tacitly accept the existing order of things are just 
as much propaganda as a New Masses editorial. 
What are most stories in the slicks and pulps writ- 
ten about? Love—there are a few complications, 
and then miraculously they fade away and the 
lovers fall into a clinch. This is propaganda be- 
Cause it is a lie. 

What is the political implication? That every- 
thing is O. K. with the existing social order; the 
trouble is “misunderstandings’” or perhaps our 
hero only needs a good little wife to develop him. 

Mr. Jenkins accuses revolutionary artists of be- 
ing “ivory tower artists.” 

In fact, it is the other way about. The stories 
in the slicks and pulps, most commercial writers 
know, are purely escapist. Their purpose is to 
offer the citizen who is daily tortured by the ir- 
rationality of the existing social order a means of 
release. Woodford, who nevertheless supports the 
present system to the point of servility, is espe- 
cially cynical about this. I refer Mr. Jenkins to his 
books. Writing escapist stories is in the same moral 
category as manufacturing marijuana cigarettes. 

Slick stories are “ivory tower’ in the sense that 
they do not correspond with reality. Revolution- 
ary stories, on the other hand, usually do corre- 
spond with reality, i.e., they portray defects. Mr. 
Jenkins implies that all revolutionary stories are 
necessarily bad stories. This is not so. The most 
powerfully dramatic stories I have read are “Na- 
tive Son” and “Johnny Got His Gun” and these 
are revolutionary. 

“Subject matter does not bar anything printable 
from print” says Mr. Jenkins, with appalling 
naivete, and goes on to cite as examples some 
story about leprosy (what dangerous radicalism!). 

It is absurd to contend for a moment that 
stories favorable to organized labor, for instance, 
would not immediately accumulate heavy odds 
against acceptance. Mr. Jenkins will not deny, 
I hope, that the story of a union’s struggle against 
its usually conscienceless employers is dramatic, 
i.e€., a good story. Has such a story ever been 
published in any commercial magazine? NO! Why? 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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June, 


Mr. Jenkins receives $1,000 each for his stories. 
This fact precludes his being able to sympathize 
emotionally with the above stated example. To 
him, the story will contain “no emotional com- 
munication”, and so to his mind, it will be merely 
a “billboard”. This is the fundamental fallacy of 
Mr. Jenkins’ thesis. He thinks that emotional re- 
action is inherent, not acquired. This is not so. 
To the natives of a certain tribe of Africa, arti- 
ficially distended lips and ears are beautiful: they 
call forth emotional reaction. To us it is not beau- 
tiful: no emotional reaction. It is all in our social 
conditioning. This social conditioning can be 
broken down, revolutionaries have done it. This is 
why the Baptist parson “comes closer to brother- 
hood” with Mr, Jenkins than does the Marxist 
critic of Rembrandt’s art. The parson is not revo- 
lutionary ; he is a supporter of the status quo. 

It’s all in the point of view. To my mind it is 
the commercial stories in the slicks and pulps that 
are unreal, “billboards”, and it is the revolutionary 
stories that live and breathe because they portray 
a reasonable facsimile of reality. 

Jack JoNEs, 
nm. ¥; €: 


e@ Out of every thousand male readers of the 
Post—how many enlisted? Out of every thousand 
readers of the New Masses—how many didn’t? 
You and your friends are special pleaders and pro- 
fuse bleeders for a cause in which you sell emo- 
tionally unbalanced kids of all ages. You are a 
beefing anonymous fraud while the very cause for 
which you verbally beg needs every man jack to 
shoulder a gun, guide a plough, or drive rivets.—Ed. 
How's Your Aim, Louise? 

Sr: 

I was very much interested in Will F. Jenkin’s 
article: “He’s Simply Nuts!” in the April Writ- 
er’s Dicest. To me it proves the point I’ve al- 
ways held about writing. 

To break down the writers into two groups, you 
can divide them all into the bang, bang, action 
boys and the description, characterization people. 

Arguing about the merits of these respective 
groups is just like a Protestant and a Catholic or 
a Republican and a Democrat trying to settle 
which has the right outlook on life. 

Some people prefer the grab the heroine from 
death; ride, hero, ride, school in varying degree. 
Others prefer the deeper delving 

Will F. Jenkins writes and writes successfully for 
the public he wants to reach and he says what 
he wants to say. That is the only thing that 
counts. But he should not blame someone else who 
wants to write something else and reach a differ- 
ent public. 

I have subscribed to Collier's for years, but I 
have never read anything through by Will F 
Jenkins or Ernest Haycox whom I know are two 
of Collier’s outstanding writers. I’m not super- 
cilious about it. It’s just that I might as well read 
Sanskrit for all that type of writing does to me 


story. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction 
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YOU CAN WIN 


Shepherd Students are winning! They re- 
cently won 14 out of 25 Daily First Prizes 
of $1,000 each in the Old Dutch Cleanser 
Jingle Contest. 

You, too, can win! The inexpensive 
“SHEPHERD PERSONAL COACHING 
COURSE IN CONTEST TECH- 
NIQUE” will bring you the secrets of 
winning that are winning for America’s 
biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP 


As a foretaste, I offer you a copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN” as a gift. This Bulletin will bring 
you Previews of New Contests, Winning Tips 
and Winning Entries. I'll include a Special 
Supplement of Winning Help for the big $51,000 
Procter & Gamble Defense Bond Statement 
Contest. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply 
ask for “the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
© find that pictures make their ecripw 


MOST WRITER: more saleable. Read MINICAM 


MAGAZINE to learn how to take the best pictures. 
On sale at all newsstands—25c 


M q N { Cc A M 22 East 12th Stvoot 


Cincinnati, Oh 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 




















a Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Send one 35 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie” and “Article Writ- 
ing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Somes or coin 
. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage P' lot 
The Article Writing Formula 
How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 


LL. 





Plot Ideas From 

Story Writing Self Taught 

How To Write Your Life Story 

How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

. How To Market Your Story 

. Interesting Story Openings 

All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 

Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and on 
‘Article Writing Made Easy” sent free upon request. 


| GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 
| Supply innumerable plot synopses. New! Different! 
Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE System. Ea- 


close dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 10, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Callf. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


sNFSeeneneenes 
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WORDS ARE WEAPONS 


In the War of Ideas. Are you integrating your 
writing with the National War Effort? It is in- 
creasingly important for the Nation and Your- 
self that you should 

I have made a special study of this vital mat- 
ter. I am helping many professional and be- 
ginning writers. Why not you? 


Annual Round-up and Writers’ Quiz 


(See my May Adv. for full details.) Plans are 
shaping up rapidly. They are limited by my 
time and physical ability to work with each 
writer individually. Better hurry and not miss 
the fun! 

My Specialty Is... 
(1) Getting writers ready to sell; (2) helping 
them to widen their opportunities; (3) and re- 
write according to editorial demands. I turn 
writers into authors, and build careers by 
planning practical programs 
Note: I do not waste time writing free booklets 
and other forms of promotion. I tend strictly 
to the business of counselling writers to solve 
specific situations. 


REWRITE Magazine 


Do you understand the importance of personal 
relationships between characters? Do you 
overplot? Can you explain YOUR rejection 
slips? You will find the answer to all these 
questions and many more in REWRITE 
Subscribe now! While they last: complete 
1941-2 file (24 issues) $1.50. Regularly, $1 
per year; 3 issues, 30c. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 











The most up-to-date text on radio 

Fritigg, a “Radio Sketches and How 

Them” by Peter Dixon 

Includes 20 samples jh yp * - Price $2.00 from 


Writer's Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35- 30c per 1,000 words 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 





CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Creates sales! Shows you WHERE and HOW to build 
salable craftsmanship into short stories, novels, articles, 
radio scripts, by unique Revision or Rewriting methods. 
Expert Marketing. One client writes: ‘Thanks a million 
for putting over my first sale to a slick-paper magazine! 
ive yourself and Constructive Help the credit... 
You'll like my descriptive folder. Write today, or mail a 
short manuscript and $1 for unique appraisal of your 
sales prospects. 


RALPH W. WHITE 
21 Langdon Avenue CRITIC-AGENT Watertown, Mass. 
Watch for STIR DUST, novel of mighty power, 
by Oliary Farrar. 











I can’t help it if I get a thrill when I read a 
piece of sincere writing that presents to me a 
thought or an opinion which means something. 
To Mr. Jenkins it may be a billboard. To me it 
means as much as another “depewty” dragging in 
the Western Outlaw to justice. 

I want to read about characters that get you 
and won’t let you go. I’m a writer myself and | 
can’t waste my time on stories that don’t give it 
to me. They’re few and far between, boys, so | 
don’t read as much as I used to. 

Will Jenkins might write one of his thousand 
dollar stories every day, but he’d never make an- 
other Steinbeck. “Not failure, but low aim is 
crime,” as someone once said. 

Louise Darcy, 
63 South St., 
Biddeford, Me. 





Change of Pace 
Sir: 


A line to congratulate you on your current issue. 
It is a completely meaty job—with the exception 
of the Will Jenkins piece, of which I believe the 
moral is writers who can write slicks for $1,000 
each should stick to writing slicks for $1,000 each 
and leave the Deep Thinking to the deep thinkers. 

Your editors keep new things coming to the 
DicesT; your change of pace, your dependable 
and up-to-the-moment market reports, your keen 
sense of reader-appeal in copy and titles makes the 
DicestT valuable, and lively to read. 

Rosert O. ERISMAN, 
R. 1, Mystic, Conn. 





Good Work! 
Sr: 

The Penn Club of Philadelphia, for the first time 
in its 26 years of existence, will have no annual 
banquet when it closes the season’s meetings in 
June. Each member will remit to the treasurer the 
usual $1.25, but, instead of paying for a dinner, 
the $1.00 will buy War Stamps, and the 25c will 
pay for light refreshments at the social meeting 
which will take the place of the banquet. This 
suggestion of the President, Miss Eugenie Gluckert, 
was adopted unanimously. We expect our little 
party to be just as hilariously successful as the 
banquets have always been. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERTRUDE HAHN, 
4950 Wakefield Street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Utah Colony 
Sir: 


For some reason the annual Utah Writers’ 
Round-up was not included in the list of summer 
conferences your May issue carried. 
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JUNE, 


Here is our data: 

Annual summer Round-up, League of Utah 
Writers, Saturday and Sunday, July 11-12, at 
Provo, Utah, in buildings of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. Director is Dr. Carlton Culmsee, League 
president and head of the journalism department. 

Nationally known authors and professional crit- 
ics will make addresses and lead discussions, par- 
ticularly on novels, short stories and verse, but 
with other lines of writing covered. The fee is 
nominal. 

Leacug oF UTAH WRITERS, 
Rusy Bairp ANDERSON, Sec.-Treas. 
324 North Fifth East, 
Provo, Utah. 





Toll 
Sir: 

I’ve just been wondering, although it is none 
of my business, did the War take many men from 
the staff of the DicesT...... 

Rose STanTON LEE, 

Charlotte, N. C. 


@ The Publisher is at Ft. Bragg. Eighteen men 
from our print shop are in various camps and 
countries.—Ed. 





Coronet Novels 
Sir: 

Here is some additional information regarding 
our interest in publishing short novels, first serial 
rights. We have not yet definitely launched on 
this sort of a program on a full-time basis. Richard 
Sale’s serial is more or less a trial balloon. But if 
we do go ahead with this program on a permanent 
basis (and we should know this within the next 
sixty days), our requirements will be for 16,000 
to 18,000 word pieces of the reportage type... 
with action counting more than anything else in 
our selection, and with character-building second- 
ary. Each piece should be broken into four dis- 
tinct parts of about 4,000 words each. The plot, 
the elements of suspense and surprise are primary, 
as is the emphatic requirement of logical se- 
quence throughout. 

I hope you can put all this to some use. I’m 
rushing this off to you since I know your writers 
want this information quickly. 

Oscar DystEL, Editor, 
Coronet Magazine, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
® See Dick Sale’s four part novel in the current 
Coronet for an idea of what Editor Dystel wants. 
—Ed. 





Begin Higher Up 
Sir: 


This is a belated statement to say that the 
article by Thomas Thursday in Wrirer’s Dicest 
for April—“Over the Pulps to the Poorhouse”—is 
exactly the truth according to my experience. 

I know there is disagreement on this, and I’m 
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200% Profit! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


That's what our student 
James Nelson Algar of Cali- 
fornia has just rung up—and 
he is only half through the 
SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING assignments based on 
Woodford's famous TRIAL 
AND ERRORI 

"Watch closely," writes this 
author, whose first sale, a story 
written for his fifth assignment, we have just 
made for him. “Nothing up either sleeve— 
presto, $60! ... There's no magic to it... 
Your instruction makes it simple arithmetic. 
I've received twice what the course cost me, 
and I'm only half way through it—a 200%, 
RETURN ON MY INVESTMENT!" (4/29/42.) 

And former SSW student Wanda V. Risler 
comes through with a gay book, ACCIDEN- 
TAL FATHER... 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on Jack Woodford's famous TRIAL AND 
ERR Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is famous 
because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and practical 
ap pa the author's experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 

ooks. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund ae money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR Is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





J. N. ALGAR 
200% Profit on 
First S.S.W. Sale 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N Y. 

Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AN DERROR. 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have (J do not have () 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 





Vol. XXII The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine June, 1942 
CONTENTS 
THE FORUM oe adic 
TWELVE COOK SHEETS NOW ON THE MARKET ; wf Frances Cook Vance || 
WHAT'S NEW IN LOVE? Re 
SINCERITY eee By ines ie Cossitt 17 
CURBSTONE ADVICE ....By Nancy Moore 2! 
FIRST NOVEL ..... By Dorothy Pierce Walker 23 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER. .By Harriet A. Bradfield 27 
MINNESOTA MARKET LETTER By Ormal |. Sprungman 32 
WRITERS IN CRISIS..... a ..By Maxwell Geismar 36 
$1034 FROM A SINGLE TRADE ARTICLE IDEA ; ..By David Seltz 43 
BROADWAY ...... .......By Leo Shull 46 
JUNE HUMOR MARKETS ....By Don Ulsh 50 
RADIO WRITING . ae ....By Albert A. Ostrow 54 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT... fare : ae 3 





pen monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., tr Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.C0 Foreign. Entered as second class matter ” April 1921 at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 a under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending eeiten of address should slew - 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 22, 





UTHOR. 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at ‘home and abroad. 


gq If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on vour part that it will be read without delay, and of course free 


i gq On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


AN DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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not sure that 1 know just how you stand, but I 
think a writer can adapt himself to something 
higher than the lowest-paid magazines in starting 
out, just about as easily as he can to dabble away 
at rates on which he’ll starve. 

The first pulp story I ever sold went for 1% 
cents a word to one of the best known pulps in 
the field, and since then 2 cents a word stuff has 
been easier to write than trying for the lower class 
publications whose type I couldn’t adjust to. 

While I haven’t landed in the “slicks”, I have 
sold articles to trade magazines 10 cents a word, 
whereas the great bulk of cheaper type material 
I’ve sent out has come rushing back. 

This makes me agree with Thursday that writers 
don’t necessarily have to start at “the bottom” so 
far as rates go. If he has the inclination, he can 
with equal effort start a few steps higher up the 
ladder. 

This problem wouldn’t apply to everybody. I 
have made a number of good sales by following 
market tips in Writer’s Dicest. Whatever the 
individual type, we need WD. 

LAMONT JOHNSON, 
Huntington, Utah. 
Drop In 
Sir: 

After six years at 535 Fifth Avenue, we have 
moved a couple of doors down the block to 545 
Fifth Avenue, 

It goes without saying that I'll be delighted to 
have my old friends drop in to see me at the new 
office. 

A. L. Frerst, 
545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
High Class Pix Wanted 
Sir: 


Good Photography, a Fawcett Publication, is 
now accepting contributions to the giant salon 
section of Issue No. 9, which closes on July 1, 
1942, and goes on sale for the six-month period 
beginning September 18. 

Prints must be at least 8x10 inches; may be 
toned or untoned and in any surface finish. Print 
mounts, if employed, may not be larger than 16x20 
inches. 

Only exceptional photographs will have a chance 
to qualify. The Good Photography salon section is 
open to all entrants, professional and amateur. De- 
termining factors in the final selections are subject 
interest, eye appeal and print quality. 

Fifty dollars will be awarded to maker of the 
best print submitted, and five dollars will be 
awarded for each other print published. 

All prints will be returned, whether used or not, 
by September 18 at the very latest, if accompanied 
by sufficient return postage. July 1 is the deadline 

No entry blanks or fees are needed! 

Norman C. Lipton, 
Good Photography, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N .Y 





TO SHORT STORY WRITERS 


If you have a story which you think should have 
landed and you’re unable to tell what is wrong 


with it, perhaps I can help you . . . I don't 
charge a reading fee ... Reason? ... I’m not 
interested in capitalizing on writers whose work 
fails to suggest salable possibilities . . . Unless I 


know what you can do, I can’t gauge yours... 
If material sent doesn’t show promise, it goes 


back pronto . . . Otherwise I’ll write you what 
a constructive analysis will cost . .. Fair 
encugh? .. . I am an established critic on the 
West Coast. . . I run this advertisement because 


there are writers who need what I am ready to 
give—and I want them to know I am able to 


give it. . . My service is personal .. . I only 
handle a limited number of writers . . . Please 
note that I’m not an agent but advise clients on 
markets 
JAIME PALMER 
Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, California 











TYPING— 


the kind that delights you and oF an editor’s check. 
30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage free—thi 
what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in mag- 
azine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. 86 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


Name 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
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A few of my 
cllents' May 
magazine 








appearances. ; 
Ball—pulps zatiol 
Club—slicks tempt 
A year ago, both C. P. Donnell, Jr., and Steve Chris 
McNeil were appearing sporadically in the pulps. toget! 
We started a drive to expand their markets. New pulp books were opened to about 
them. Then we went after the slicks. McNeil was sold to Household Magazine Pe 
and Toronto Star Weekly; Donnell to Country Gentleman and Farm Journal. culat: 
We followed through. McNeil hit Cosmopolitan; Donnell hit Liberty. And day s 
now we've put Steve McNeil into Saturday Evening Post.... We ¢ 
To increase your sales and get your work into a wider, better-paying range anew. 
of markets, perhaps into the big-time slicks—wouldn’t that be worth an agent’s make 
commission to you? I’ve been developing new writers like Donnell and Al 
McNeil into big-time professionals for 19 years. If you have talent, are ‘ine 
willing to work and follow practical suggestions, I can also help you. I have ag 
no “courses” to sell. But I will honestly appraise your work and recommend ty 
salable scripts to actively buying editors. If a story is weak, I tell you why ven 
in a detailed editorial criticism; if revision will improve its salability, I tell we | 
you how to rewrite it for a specific market. I analyze your abilities and sug- being 
gest markets for which you should work. a men 
Steve McNeil write 





lf you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy 

within the last year this help costs you nothing not | 
except my regular commission of 10% on Amer- f 
ican, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If % or 
ay have sold $500 worth during the past year, ; Com 
"Il work with you at one-half reading fee charged 

beginners. Reading fees to beginners are $1.00 Be 
per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5000 


and 75c for each additional thousand to 11,000. valu 
Special rates on longer novelets and books. Literary Agent 


morket meus letter an sequcce, “olP: and latest EG West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





